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Tan ee oe other Magazines 
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The stories in are conceded to best Mrs. 
Lee Ben the snthor of “Bury oe ie Dae Te Athen Le Onecdior sien Ire, 
F. Townsend, and the author of “The Second Life,” besides all the most popular female 
writers of America, Jo addition tothe urual number of shorter stories there Will be gi given in 1865 
Four Origin ee viz: | 


THE LAST PLANTAGEN ET, | 


By Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


THE MISSING DIAMOND, 
By the Author of “The Second Life.” 


“A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


COQUETTE vs CROQUET, 
By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
In ite Mustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 


SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


And those in other Magazines, and one at least is given in every number. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE ! 


agit isthe ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Plates can be relied on.-G@ 


Each number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and colored—from Fashions later than any other Memes 
gives; also, a dozen or more New Styles, ved on Led i also, a Pattern, from which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child’s Costume 
can be cut, without the aid of a siaieeentiaraen that each nomber, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S ae peas j 
The Paris, London, —— and New York fashions are described, at length, each month. Patterns of Caps, Boznets, . 


Head Dresses, &c. given. I 
COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &C. 


The Work-' — department of . 1S WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen or more 








tterns in ev of hp ys Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, &c., &e. 
ery morth, a cost Wate os D még PATTERN fon S OR SLIPPER, PURSE or CHAIR mes &c., is given—each which, 
at a yetail stere, would cost Magazine gives these Colored Patterns 
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NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC yil <et every number. Also, Hints on all matters interesting to Ladies. 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


Te single subsoribers, the price of “Peterson” will remain as we have said, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
But in order that friends and neighbors may save: moncy by clubbing together, 
the following tempting terms are offered, viz: 


Three copies, one year, $5.00 | Bight copies 1 year, 1200 
|Four “ « “« *"6.00| Fourteen * “ 20.00 . 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! HOW TO REMIT, &c., &c.—To any person ge up a club of Eight and remitting Twelve 

tor froming-sise 27 Tock yo SWasthinaOs Loan rie ie “OHNBRALS” after SAN MSGR 


and handsomely bound in gilt. Wifpudens 0 of these, we will send, as a Premium, an oars ony @ Magazine 
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Ladies’ Slipper Pattern —in Silk Embroidery. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESSING HAIR. 


EMPIRE BONNET 





HAT. 
SPANISH JACKET 


OOAT DRESS. 












































CHEMISE YOKE. 
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WALKING DRESS: GIRL’S DRESS. 

















































































































LADY®’s CRAVAT. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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80NG AND CHORUS. 


ARRANGED AND HARMONIZED BY 


ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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I AM THINKING OF THE LOY’D ONES. 
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I am dreaming, fondly dream ~- ing, of the happy days of yore; 
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yore: Of the joys that I have tast ed; 


Joys which I shall know no more. 
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2. 
Ah! my heart is filled with sorrow, 
When I think upon the years 
That have left some pleasant mem’ries, 
But alas, how many tears. 
I have seen the frirest flowers, 
Blasted by the snows of fite; 
Brizhtest hopes all torn and scattered, 
Hearts once glad left desolate. 


os... 


eT tf 


3. 
Oh, I daily pray to heav'n, 
That I soon shall be at reat, 
With the cold earth for my pillow, 
And the turf upon my breast; 
Yes, I would that I were lying 
Tu the cold and silent tomb, 
There to rest till T awaken, 
Where hope’s flow’rs forever bloom. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


Vou. XLVITII. 





BY E. 8. MARIB. 


Suz stood at the gate, her face slightly y than she ever dreamed of possessing; but she 
flushed, and her black eyes aglow. The young < studiously withdrew herself from almost all 
man, leaning on the fence at her side, must S society in the school, knowing but one or twe 
have been two years her elder, with a pale, < intimately, and living in dreams of the future. 
handsome face, and brown hair and eyes. : At the end of the term she met Philip Burdell, 

“Well, Jean,” he said, at length, with a sud- {now admitted to the bar. But her seclusion 
den change in his voice, ‘‘I must bid you good- $ had made her shy, and she found it impossible 
by, I suppose.” Reaching out his hand—‘ you ‘to throw it off, even in his presence. He con- 
won't forget me, I hope.” $strued this reticence as an indication of her 

“No, indeed.” She laughed. ‘I’m afraid you ; changed feelings toward him, and met her with 
will be the first to forget. Good-by.” 58 coldness that chilled her to the heart. She 

She went into the house with a grim smile ? went away sadder and colder, shutting up the 
over her lips. ‘Forget, indeed! I almost hate; : pain in her heart with a firm hand, shedding no 
inyself that I cannot. I wonder’—looking into ¢ ‘ tears, and taking up her changed life again in 
the mirror opposite her. ‘I shall be handsome ¢ much the same way as before, so that no one 
some time,” with a sudden proud lifting of her } dreamed of the cruel shadows that darkened her 
head—‘“‘handsome enough for evenhim. If my : soul. 
cheeks were only red, my face and form rounded §_ It was the old tale, a misunderstanding, and 
a little more. Perhaps——” an estrangement. It was years before they met 

She broke off suddenly, and the old sad, hope- f again. At last, urged by her friends, and pity- 
less look came over her face. What mattered {ing the suitor, Jean married. She knew sho 
it if she was beautiful? Philip Burdell was ‘did not love this man as she ought to love a 
going to the great city to study law, and his ; husband ; yet the shielding tenderness in his 
profession would place him far above her level ; manner, the love in his quiet eyes were so new, 
in life—for her parents were comparatively gand so sweet to her, that sometimes, in his pre- 
poor, and all the education she had ever re- sence, she almost forgot the past. None who 
ceived came from the village district school, ’ saw her married would have dreamed that the 
and the few books that had fallen in her way. ?blossoms of her hope were dead, and her life 

So she lived on, loving hopelessly, but well, henceforth a wearisome desert, forever staring 








until two years after, her father, by a successful 
speculation, raised himself from comparative 
poverty to independence, and from thence by 
rapid strides to wealth. 

Jean was sent away to school, and for a year 
after her life seemed wholly composed of sun- 


shine. The first she had ever known, poor child! ; of her phiegmatic temperament. 





her in the face with its shadowy, desolate waste. 

She fulfilled her duties as a wife unflinch- 
ingly. She tried to love her husband, and could 
not help respecting him. He believed the slight 
restraint, which always characterized her man- 
ner toward him, to be only the natural result 
Thus she lived 


She studied eagerly, though not ecrough to on, sternly self-reliant, giving her confidence to 
prevent her becoming more and more, each day, ; no one, and waiting patiently, yet more sadly 
what she had once prophesied, a beautiful girl. } each day, for the forgetfulness that never came. 


This, combined with an exquisite taste in dress, } 
: ¢ $ 
might have given her more power over hearts 


Once only she met her old lover. One even- 


ing, at the house of a friend, she caught his eyes 
167 
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as he stood watching her enter. She looked » that had haunted her all her life. Bene prone 
surpassingly beautiful, and his eyes showed that ; her self-possession was but slightly shaken. 
he felt it. She came forward rapidly, extending ; She started as she caught sight of his face, but 
her hand with @ smile of recognition, yet so dif- recovered herself instantly, though seeing the 
ferent from her o)a smile ‘that it haunted him 3} old look in his eyes, the same look he had given. 
long afterward—a smile which hid her inmost : her that night of their parting so long ago. 
emotions securely from his gaze. He went { After the first greetings were over, he asked 
away more utterly blinded, if possible, than : her to sing the song over again, and stood 
before, believing her happy, believing she had 3 watehing her as she complied. He saw the old 
never, even as a girl, loved him. < glow come into her eyes, saw her pale face- 

The years went on. Her husband died, leav- ; flush and whiten again beneath his steady gaze, 
ing her at thirty unfettered again. Her life 3and as she turned from the piano, caught her 
henceforth, she thought, would be sadder than $ i hand in a sudden passionate pressure. ‘‘Sever 
ever, more desolate, more forsaken. In the > yyears ago to- -night,” he cried, ‘‘I stood with 
months of her widowhood, the sorrow and re- 3 s you at the gate with a voice saying, in my heart,. 
gret for her husband was such that she never ‘just what it does to-night, ‘I love you, I love 
admitted, to herself, the possibility of ever mar- § you;” but I hushed it, thinking to wait until I 
rying again. could take you wholly as my own. When I 

Philip Burdell, she believed, at last had grown ‘came back again, in the changed looks you. 
to be nothing to her. Where he was she did not 3 gave me, I could read nothing but indifference 
know, and never asked. 3 }in your manner, nothing of your old love; but 

One evening she sat alone in the parlor sing- : ’ to-night I see the same smile on your face, the- 
ing snatches of one of Tennyson’s songs. $same love in your eyes. Have I loved you all 
; these wearisome years for nothing? Must I 
$ wait still longer?” 

He read the answer in her eyes, and folded 

; her in his arms. This time the beautiful face 
§ § terned scarlet as his lips met hers, and the hand 
4 he clasped fiuttered and trembled like a fright- 
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“The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones at sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is flown, 
n never come back to me.” 


3 ened bird. 

And the shadows fell darker and darker 
voice sadder still, thrilled through the room $ * through the window, and the night clasped the 
mournfully, startling even herself, and she arose ¢ N 5 earth in a solemn embrace; but over their lives. 
and turned to the window. Suddenly she heard 3 : had broadened a beautiful day, more bright, 
a voice behind her, and turning, met the same $ § more glorious for the shadows past, the sor- 
pale, fair face, the same thrilling brown eyes : rows endured. 


The music, sad as the words, and her own 


AUTUMN. 


INDLEFORD. 
— 


BY INE@ 


A dreamy silence reigneth 
O’er earth and sea today: 


Oar hill and vale, oh! Autumn time, 
Thy beauties linger now; 





And breezes mild, from Southern climes, 
B.ow softly round my brow. 


I see the sunlight lying 
On fields of waving grain; 
And Summer flowers are dying 
Along the lowly plain. 


1 hear the sweet bird-notes echo 
Among the rustling trees; 

And mournfully their music floats 
Upon the Autumn breeze. 


Dry, faded leaves are falling, 
All marked with sure decay; 
And spirit voices calling 
My thoughts from earth away 


On all that’s bright and beautiful 
Is breathed, * passing away ” 


I list the gentle murmar 
Of woodlands rippling rills; 
Oh! sadly low their music-tone 
Upon my spirit thrills. 


Oh! dreamy days of Autumn 
A magic spell is thine, 

With all thy varied beauties, 
To bind this heart of mine. 





Thou bringest visions golden 
Of ail that’s loved and dear; 
Thine hours are sad, but sweeter far 
Than all the changing year. 
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THE MISSING DIAMOND. 


” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BECOND LIFE. 


OONCLUDED FROM PAGE 118. 


CHAPTER XI. 2 All this in less time than it has taken for me 
Bor the officer could not take Joyce directly : to write it down. It was but:the halt made by 
from the court-room;.the crowd swayed and 3 any crowd before breakingup; a Babel of voices 
surged about, but, did»not break and disperse, } ; talking and coughing, of pushing of benches, 
and go densely was the mass wedged together, {creaking of doors began. In another moment 
that even the private passage from the dock to ; the whole audience would have been scattered, 
the jail entrance was filled. So it came seek when a shrill cry from a woman cleft all lesser 
that, for a space of hearly five minutes, the poor } noises and silenced them. 
8 
wretch, condemned to death, stood to be a focus : It came from the girl who had kept her seat 
for all eyes. 3 by the prisoner, silent even when the sentence 
The lawyers gathered up their papers, and } was read; now her very soul rushed out in that 
turned to each other in groups of two or three, 3.cry, 
chatting in an undertone; Seaborn making his$ ‘‘Dunn! Dunn—look! Oh, God!” 
way past the woman who had sat near the dock, ; It was a thanksgiving that came with that 
closely veiled, during these last days; he had a ; name; but it was choked before uttered. Barby 
fancy that it was Barbara, and wanted to be} 3 had thrust out her arms, stooping forward, her 
sure, 3 eyes fixed on the open door of the court-room; 
Mottar forgot to speak to Joyce going out, ® she tried to make a step, staggered, and fell in- 
as he hadintended to do. He had built so much } * sensible. 
upon success in this case—a good practice, and § ‘‘What is this?” said Judge C——. ‘Take 
income, and then—Matty. It was all up now; ; out the woman——” 
so he forgot in his own chagrin that this poor; ‘Gently! gently, men!” said Seaborn. 
creature had lost more than he. } “Your honor! judge,” gasped the jeweler, 
Judge € looked at Dunn with a solemn ; “The—the urges, in fact. The murdered man, 
face,as he passed him, that held all the warning ¢ Mr. Seaborn,” pointing to a tall figure making 
he had missed ‘in the unheard charge. C—— its way slowly through the crowd. 
was going to his dinner—to a succession of din- 3 Samuel Waugh, who was thrust in one corner 
ners between to-day and * far-away grave; life 3 on this second day, gave a shout of unfeigned 
was @ lusty, fat relish in his lungs, with an ani-§ astonishment and joy; then, remembering the 
mal twang to it, maybe, but a sound moral ; publicity of the occasion, called out, ‘‘My bro- 
strength; also, he being upon the bench. This: ther!” dramatically enough. 
poor devil, looking at-him with lack-lustre eyes, 3 “What does this mean?” demanded Seaborn, 
eould,count the hours between him and the gal- 3 growing red. He would have been glad Joyce 
— vag oe are of God and the devil had} had been cleared by any other means than this, 
een at work with both since their birth, and } howeverns “Fou don’t mean to say,’’ he cried, 
brought them to ends so different, hardly ‘con-j “that Nob. has been murdered, that all this 
cerned Judge C——. He paused, and looked ; has been @hrce?” 
with all the meaning of the law at Joyce. Per-: “It 1 like it. Disappointed, Mr. Sea- 
haps.@ more human touch of pity moved him ; born?” laughed one of his brother attorneys. 
suddenty, for he said to Proctor, the jailer, who; “Judge Co—, one moment! Stop him, some 
stood near, ‘‘He seems a half-witted fellow; let : of you!’’c Seaborn. 
him ee. his friends between now and , as ; But the fidge had already stopped; an ex- 
Fi as is consistent with safety. And, look : pectant hash, bad fallen on the audience to know 
re, Proctor,” lowering his tone, “give t@e ; what haddh ed. There was an uncertainty 
peor creature enough toeat. Not your prison » ‘of a mo and then all eyes gradually cen- 
= gga Pil wigs . all right. “f Proc- ; : tered on the, man and the prisoner, by whom 
no significantly, “Make way for his : he stood, 
honor,” shoving a rough Irishman out of the} Dunn Pi had laid his hand upon his shoul- 


way. $ der to know if he were flesh and blood. It was 
169 
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THE MISSING DIAMOND. 
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Nicholas Waugh, his features dliiehell pale from 
loss of blood, but still alive. He had the same 
old clothes on whieh he wore on the day he was 
missed, but they flapped loosely about him now 
he had grown so thin; the same old shovel, 
broad-brimmed hat; horn spectacles; the yel- 
low silk handkerchief sticking out of one pocket; 
the gray whiskers a shade or two whiter and 
stiffer, perhaps. But his wrinkled face was 
curiously lighted up with an expression in it 
which Duan Joyce had never seen there—as a 
man’s face lights when one of life’s rare occa- 
sions stirs and fires his Blood; the comprehend- 
ing of one of God’s primeval truths, or, better 
still, the unfolding of a great, heroic deed of a 
brother man. 

“Joyce!” he said, “thank God! I am in 
time!” 

So profound was the silence that the words 
were heard distinctly through the dense crowd, 
though his voice was cracked and feeble. Dunn 
Joyce’s head had sunk, was out of sight; he 
stood bent unsteadily, like a criminal, crushing * 
his woolen cap up in his hand. 

“Mercy!” he muttered; but Waugh leaned : 
close to hear. ‘It will cost you nothing, Mr. 
Waugh, and I would have died to save hin——”’ : 

“T know, Joyce, so you would—I know!” he $ 
stopped a minute. ‘‘No man ever offered his 


life more nobly, or for a more worthless scoun- $ § 


drel,” in a lower tone. ‘You have come within : 
an ace of swinging for him, too.” 

“Can you save me?” 

“Why, I’m alive, man.” 

He looked at Joyce, who was pulling at his 
coilar as if it choked him; the muscles in his ? 
face were relaxed; his eye dull and heavy; the ; 


sudden shock of relief had blurred his senses, } : 


Waugh thought. 


“It’s been a hard strain on him this day or} 
two,” he said to Seaborn, holding Dunn by the ‘ 
shoulder like a sick boy as the lawyer came up, ‘ 


confusedly, with a smile on his mouth. 


“They tell me you are Nicholas Waugh)isir‘ : 


We have come near te doing a murder our- 
selves here, it appears.” 

“Very near,” the old man growled out, 
@uffy. “Twelve children would not have 
brought in a man guilty on evidencée such as 
that, if you had not honeyfugled them. Bab! 
Well, what red-tape formula must be gone 
through to bring the boy out?” 


A rap on the judge’s desk silenced the old ; 
man, followed by some words spoken im such a ? 


rapid voice by that dignitary, that But half a 
dozen practiced in the court vernacular could 
make them out. 





PANE LSA ELI 








: “What is ithe says? What, eh?” pulling at 
: Dunn’s coat-sleeve. 
3 «= He will hear evidence that you are, in truth, 
: Nicholas Waugh,” said Seaborn. 
; = All this time the excitement around them had 
grown to a repressed fever heat, when Samuel 
Waugh again mounted the witness-box, and 
Judge C—— stood, cane and hat in hand, to 
hear his testimony. Waugh put it into more 
vigorous English than one could have hoped; 
his wife followed; the others who had seen 
Nicholas on the day of the alleged murder; 
some of his old neighbors who happened to be 
in the court-room. A volley of exclamations 
and half shouts followed each bit of evidence; 
the lawyers looking at Joyce with astonishment 
and curiosity; and the ‘‘roughs” claiming fel- 
lowship with him by pulling at his coat, and 
calling, ‘‘You’re free, Joyce, old fellow! Three 
cheers for this chap, Joyce, boys!” 

Nicholas Waugh’s identity was fully proven. 
: “There can be no legal ground for detaining 
* the prisoner on the indictment,” said Judge 
3 5 Camis, ‘“cunless,” glancing from his watch to 

$ Waugh, his curiosity getting the better of his 
® braving fat stomach for dinner—‘* unless he is 
; $ prosecuted for the attempted robbery.” 
3 ‘‘Robbery?” said Waugh, with a bewildered 
:look. ‘Dunn Joyce? I do not understand.” 

‘‘Nor does the court,” said Judge C——, im- 
' patiently, putting up his watch. ‘The best 
Sway, Mr. Waugh, would be for you to mount 
$ the stand, and give us an account of this trans- 
é action. Who is the guilty party?” Seeing the 
j old man’s hesitation. ‘‘It is informal, eertainly; 
i but it will remove all uncertainty as to the ac- 
? tual amount of this man’s culpability.” 

Joyce caught at. Waugh’s arm as he turned te 
3 go. ‘“‘Mr. Waugh,” he whispered, “spare us 
It’s an honorable name, let it remain so. No- 
thing can be served by telling the whole truth; 
he’s out of the law’s reach. For the love of 
¢ God, spare me!” 
“Dunn Joyce, you are a fool! If I spare 
Iie went up on 





$ him, it will be for your sake.” 
the stand. 

“«IT don’t know what you want me to say, sir 
I am here, and alive. If I came near to death, 
it is owing to Dunn Joyoe that I am alive. ‘The 
diamond found in his possession?’”’ catching 
the question of a by-stander. ‘Yes, it was, I 
met Dunn Joyce before leaving town, and gave 
it to him to make another attempt to ascertain 
its real value. I couldn’t bring myself to be- 
lieve it was worth nothing at all. I asked him 





to do this because I felt ill, and was hurrying 
home; and instead of doing it, he followed to 


: 
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THE, MISSING DIAMOND. a 
save me mR: the very naan you charged § ; after i ina ehh in aaiiie of his shesiiiien gait,” 
him with.” ; he said, in speaking of his personal appearance. 

“You were robbed, then, or an attempt : ‘‘Not the sort of man to make a hero of, either; 
made?” asked Mottar. 3 but yet there was great power in his face— 
Waugh’s color changed, he glanced uneasily : power and kindliness mixed.” 
at Joyce. 3 Nicholas Waugh did make a hero out of him, * 
“You were seen struggling with a man,” per-: however. The knightly spirit of the old man 
sisted Mottar, seeing his advantage, ‘‘who was } was fully roused by this thing the gardener had 
- supposed to be the prisoner?” sdone. Following him out, his shovel hat in his 
Joyce’s agitation at this point, and Waugh’s : ; * hand, and gray head bare, he watched jealously, 
distress of perplexity did not escape the crowd; ? > from side to side, the people who made room for 
there was another swell and heave forward to; Joyce to pass. Many of the crowd, beginning 
catch every sound. : to comprehend the true state of the case, cheered 
‘There is no use in evading the truth. There ; eagerly as they went. Waugh’s eyes filled with 
was an attempt made. Dunn Joyce saved my } $tears at that. ‘‘So they ought,” he said to 
life by holding back my assailant. In the cover} Seaborn, “so they ought! What better thing 
of the darkness I swam on shore. I have been ‘ ’ is there than that a man should give his life for 
ill since then at a hut to which I wandered that ’ his friend?” 
night in my trouble. Joyce did not know that } f a ey 
I was alive until I came here to-day.” CHAPTER XII. 
‘‘But he knew,” said the judge, and, turning; It was a bright, clear morning after a heavy 
to Joyce, he asked, ‘“‘Why did you not offer this: night’s rain; the stubble-fields and grassy 
defence?” : wagon-road were soaked brown; overhead, a 
‘You did not even give this hypothesis to mes 3 few ragged bits of the broken thunder-clouds 
on which to try to elicit evidence?” pursued ! * drifted about in the mellow sunshine like frag- 
Mottar, angrily. : ments of opaque silver; a strong sea-breeze 
Joyce made no reply, though the crowd of: ruffied through the wet orchard trees, and the 
wondering eyes were turned to him on all sides} @isp leaves of the great walnut outside of the 
—wondering and suspicious, also. ¢ porch, carrying its salty, invigorating smell 
Old Waugh could bear it no longer. He drew $ with it. 
himself up to his full height, his eye a-blaze, At least so Dunn Joyce fancied, looking out of 
and his wrinkled jaws. growing red with the} ; the window of the little breakfast-room. Yes- 
blood of his youth wakened into life; and put- ; terday morning he had wakened in the jail-cell, 
ting his hand on Joyce’s shoulder, he said § 3 with the foul smells of the prison-yard in his 
curtly, ‘It’s a long story—why the lad took } nostrils, with the prospect of but a week’s life 
shame and death on himself.’ I doubt if it’s : before him; to-day—how broad, and fresh, and 
worth the telling—there’s few here would read powerful nature opened before him! how infi- 
it right. Qome, Joyce, boy. There’s nothing to} nite was life! The simple-hearted fellow had a 
keep us here longer ?” looking at Judge C——. } vague idea that the world rejoiced in his free- 
‘A mere legal formula,” ’ dom; that the sky had a different blue; the air 
While they stood waiting, Seaborn came closer ; a healthier, stronger breath; he liked to fancy 
and touched Waugh on the arm. “I think I} that thie salt taste of the sea was in it as a wel- 
understand. J oyee took the place of some one } come, For Dunn Joyce had known the full 
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else?” value of the life he had meant to sacrifice, down 
“Yes.” to its very meanest particulars. It was no will- 
‘And would have gone through with it, think 3 ing heroism, we confess; he reached the resglve 
you? .To the end—that end?” there in the jail slowly; for Dick’s sake he-did 


Waugh looked up with a fatherly sort of pride 3 it, but it Wrung his soul bitterly. 
at Joyce’s ugly, strong face, on which the last;. He was free now; God had given life to him 
few weeks had deepened the forcible lines. : again. The. morning air blew freshly into the 
“There’s no backing out in those jaws, I} little **keeping-room,” which Deb had cleaned 
fancy.” 3 \ and furnished up in honor of his coming home. 
Seaborn watched Joyce critically during the | ; The square.of green carpet, in the middle of the 
time they stood, bowed respeetfully to him as ; ; s floor, had been turned the bright side up; the 
he came down. He never forgot the incident; ; slip of floor, bared at its edges, was white as 
in fact, it was from him I first heard a hint of} the muslin curteiws pinned back with bits: of 
the story. “Joyee was a man you would look; cedar; a wood-.. ucuckled on the hearth; the. 
Vou. XLYIII —10 
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table was set with the odd in 'plocs of blue ‘ilee, } sternness in te which ‘Duith: had 3 never seen 
which were the pride of Deb’s heart—that old, } there before. 

deep-blue china, which contrasts so strongly } “Richard Nolt,” he said, “tis your brother, 
with the white table-cloth, and for which we; Mr. Joyce, for that reason I spared his name. 
confess a predilection equal to Deb’s. The oa § But I do not forget that he plotted to rob,an 
woman came in now in a clean calico gown, her} old man living under his roof, and, balked in 
wrinkled face in a distortion of smiles. that by you, tried to murder him. I am no fool, 

“The old gentleman’s not down yet?” putting ; Joyce. I see things as they are.” 

a couple of dishes on the table. ‘The coffee’s} Joyce stopped. ‘‘You cannot call his deed 
done to a minute, and I’ve got a beef-steak: by too harsh a name,” he said, “and I don’t 
broiled, and muffins baked to your pleasement, $ expect you to look on the other side and see 
Mr. Dunn.” what temptation he had. I don’t expect it of 

Joyce nodded and smiled, adjusting the two} you, sir—you least of all men. But I cannot 
chairs at the table as he heard the heavy steps; help seeing it,” letting his head fall on his 
of the old man overhead. ¢ chest, and resuming his slow walk. 

It was all natural and commonplace—Deb,; Waugh was staggered. ‘Nobody ever sinned 
and the breakfast, and the nursery outside, yet} without temptation,” he said, angrily, “I sup- 
it rasped and irritated his nerves, strung as they § pose. You always were too fond of that fellow, 
had been for days past. Everybody knows the § ; Joyce. You indulged him to his ruin, sir. But 
jar with which we fall into the old ruts of every $ S this is carrying it a little too far—a little too 
day living, after our souls have gone through } far. And to me, too. I feel his fingers on my 
some fiery furnace of trial; have been wrestling : throat now,” with a shiver. 
with some of God’s accredited powers of evil or} “TI don’t ask you to find an excuse for him. 
good; it is not easy to come back, to turn from ; But I cannot belie my own feeling, sir, and I 
the great temptation of our lives, or from the : do it. Maybe I did indulge him to his ruin. 
dead body lying cold under the moist, yellow} But he had a look of my mother’s in his eye 
clay, there holding all we knew of good in life, that I could not resist. And Dick had his good 
to remember that it is foreign mail-day, or timat { points, God help him!” with a choked groan, 
there is no coffee browned, or that sugar has} sitting down to tie on his leggings. 
gone up ten cents.in the pound. The matter} ‘What were his temptations?” growled out 
half of our being forces itself back to notice re- } Waugh. 
pulsively and meanly, yet with a curious sense} Joyce looked up eagerly. ‘I don’t think, to 
of relief. * begin with, that Dick had a sharp enough sense 

So the breakfast passed in almost utter silence : of the right of property. His father was loose 
between the two; the straits they had just gone} in that way, though he was a kind, whole- 
through were too near and awful to bear dis-} hearted fellow.” 
cussion—too near to suffer them to enter into } “Generous on other men’s means? I’ve 
thoughts with jest. * known such good fellows,” under his breath, 

‘*Where are you bound, Joyce?” said Waugh, ; Joyce reddened. ‘I only mean he would 
as they rose from the table. give away rather than pay away.” 

“The melon-patch. There’s work to be done} ‘Exactly; and Dick would borrow with the 
there, I fancy, that won’t bear putting off.” intention of paying double—borrow with, or 

“I must go over to Samuel’s, I suppose. They without leave. I know the secret you held be- 

tween you, Dunn. Forgive me if I speak of it 

The two men stood silent a few moments, } now, we'll have the air all clear between us. I 
Joyce with an anxious, undecided look. knew that Richard forged a draft in my atime, 

‘Mr. Waugh!” ; and that you redeemed it to hush the matter up.” 

“‘Well, Dunn?” turning, “I see,” after wait-§ Again Joyce’s face burned scarlet. ‘But you 
ing for him to continue. “I understand vist never knew,” he said, passionately, ‘“‘ what it is 
you want. He is safe, boy; but not for his to work on, for year after year, and see success 
sake—not for his sake. I will never accuse } : just escape you, for the want of a little money, 
Richard by word or look.” ; } as he did. To see those you loved needing help, 

“‘T would rather you had been silent for his } * which one day of good luck would enable you 
sake,” said Joyce, pacing to and fro, his eye-3 3 to give them; to find yourself thwarted and 
brows drawn down, and his hands clasped be- } cramped i in the best part of your nature; to love 
hind him. }@ woman you dared not marry—when a little 

The old man’s haggard face took an angry money would have mended all this. That was 


will expect it.” 


~- 
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part of Dick’s temptations, sir. He thought ; ; old stone-quarry, where she told me she had 
you were going = throw your money away use- $ intended a modest monument to be raised to my 
lessly, and ; memory, and showed me a ‘memorial,’ in verse, 
“So he kindly would have relieved me of the ; ‘destined for next week’s issue of the Times. 
care of it?” § There ‘was a chastened sadness in her face as 
‘‘He meant to repay you. As God lives, I 3 she turned over this ineffectual effort, that made 
think that. And when, in struggling with him, * me feel as if I had somehow swindled her by 
you discovered him, it was a movement of des- ; coming up alive and jolly. I told her to keep 
peration to throw you off.” Sthem, however, they'll answer some time. 
“Oh, Dunn! Dunn! Is it you who justify § You’ve not seen Barby since—to-day, I mean? 
robbery and murder?” 38 She’s looking thin and haggard.” 
There was a moment’s pause before the an-: “Ah!” said Joyce, whittling a bit of peach- 
swer came. ; bough vigorously; after awhile he said he ‘“‘ was 
“It is useless to try to make myself under- g sorry;” and that was all. 
stood,” answered Joyce, at last. “Let the} That night Dunn Joyce slept but for a few 
matter rest between us. I am grateful if, for } ’ minutes before dawn, and got up, looking, as 
any cause, you will spare my brother’s name, * he dressed, constantly oul over the hay-field to 
Mr. Waugh.” ‘the smoke rising from Samuel Waugh’s house 
The old man took snuff—a sure sign of dis-} beyond the Lombardy poplars. How the fresh 
pleasure. He did not like to be bluffed out of § morning light shivered on their wax-like leaves, 
his argument; he would rather have owned him- 3 but it looked cold to Dunn, as if it. shone on 
self wrong and had leave to talk it out. trees above a grave. There had been a foolish 
«Well, as you please,” he said. ‘It is not $ little hope that had started into life in the past 
so pleasant a subject to me that I need care to 3 3 yesterd: ay, which would have lighted his wide, 
linger on it. Richard is safe for me, as I told : aimless, dull life into an untold splendor. But 
you before. He is punished enough hy this $ all through the night he had been putting it out 
time, I warrant you. By the time a man has Sof sight forever. ‘I was a fool!” he muttered 
“Tt was a sickly fancy 
tolerably fit food for the gallows!” that I could be anything to her but poor old 
He pulled on ‘his hat and stalked out of the § Joyce, whom she endured for Dick’s sake. And 
house, while Dunn looked after him with an {if it were otherwise, Dick shall never think I 
anxious, startled face. : ’ profited by his misfortune. God help him!” He 
“I never thought of that!” he said to himself. ; S always ended his thoughts of Dick thus; tried 
“Poor Dick! It has been a bitter month to ® this morning to convince himself that it cost 
him.” Shim nothing to resolve he never would cross 
He went out to his gardening; pruning, clip- 5 ° the hay-field to Samuel Waugh’s again. ‘Now 
ping, hoeing, as in the old time, going back gra- $ that Dick’s gone, I'll go back to the law, out 
dually into the every-day habit so thoroughly, : West. Ill not cross Barby’s path again. She 
that when dinner time came, and he and Nicho- : ought to have young, fresh blood near her. 
las Waugh sat down alone to the cold ham, and } We’ve aged the child—the Waughs and I. It 
bread, and beer, he caught himself glancing $ will ‘be a young, cheerful heart—her friend's 
down the road two or three times, up which 3 and—her husband’s, As for the rest, the old 
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thought himself a murderer for a month, he is ; perpetually to himself. 


Dick used to saunter, switching the tops of the 
thistles with fis cane. 


‘Never again,” he thought, bending over his 8 


plate to hide his face. ‘ Never!” 
realized it before. 

It was a silent meal; but the old man seemed 
to have forgotten the morning’s skirmish, and 


was full of quiet kindliness. 


He had not 


“You'll go over to Samuel’s soon, Joyce?” } * did cross the field to Samuel Waugh’s. 
; came once or twice to her uncle’s room as she 
; had been used to do, but her visits ceased after 
; 3 that. 


as they came out from table, and lighted their $ 
pipes preparatory to a smoke. ‘You'll be a 
hero over there. J was,” with a chuckle. 





calf-skin books will be enough for me.” 

So he put on his working-coat and went down 
to breakfast, with a face more haggard and 
hopeless than any he had worn in prison. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Dunn Joyce was true to his resolve; he never 
Barby 


She had passed Joyce in the nursery, 


Dunn’s eyes twinkled. ‘With Mrs. Samuel?” § § and had exchanged a few words with him about 


he said: 


: the vegetables and fruit, during which their 


“Yes. She took me out toa cranny, near the S vafces shook in a way which the subject hardly 
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isda to warrant. When they touched bende, } gentleman. ‘It needs a hint or two to set it 
too, at meeting, hers was feverish, and his curi- ; right,”’ knocking the ashes out of his pipe. ‘1 
ously celd and clammy. } can manage it.” 

But that was all. Except that brief discussion; He could hardly wait to swallow his tea and 
of the potato and melon crops, they had found ; bread, in his haste to be off to Samuel Waugh’s; 
nothing to say to each other. and forgot to give Joyce a letter he had brought 

“Nor ever would,” Barby thought, sitting at} from the office until he was just starting. “A 
her window with her interminable sewing, and woman’s handwriting, too, Dunn—and from 
looking over at the familiar path she had trod-? abroad. I’m sorry to have kept you out of it.” 
den so often, and now meant to pass over no} 
more. 

There was much in the trial, in her uncle’ 8} 
whole adventure, which she could not compre- ; 
hend, which he would not explain, let her father ri 

3 
s 





wenn, 


There was no answering smile on Dunn’s face 
Sas he took it. He knew Richard’s writing in 
spite of the disguise; he did not break the seal 
until the gate swung behind the old man. 

The date was at Florence; the letter itself 
was but a few hurried words, beginning without 
preface: 


apply the forcing-pumps as he would. 

For her part, she asked no questions. The ; 
subject had died out of the public mind, after $ 
the newspapers had dressed the denouement into ; “T was about,” it said, ‘‘to write ‘my dea: 
@ ‘romance in real life;” but it stil remained: brother,’ but remembered that you may no 
the sole topic for Barby to pore over in these § S longer claim me as a brother. To you I am 
long, solitary days. Where was Richard Nolt?? but the thief and murderer which circumstances 
Where had he been during his brother’s danger? { made me; hereafter, when my nature and talent 
Dunn Joyce was preparing to sell the nursery} have room to work out, others may think dif- 
_ Stock and emigrate to ‘the Ohio,” (as it was; ferently of me. Meanwhile, I ask of you to 
then called.) She heard this as a matter of com-; forget me; there is no one else to whom that 


Ny 
re 


mon report. What was it to her? And Barby; task will be hard, not even Barby. It would 
gulped back the hot tears, her whole flesh burn-} have hurt me a month ago to think that; but I 
ing as she remembered how she had suffered ; tell you frankly, Dunn, it does not now. The 
him to look into her very soul on that day, when: events of that day, the change, and even this 
she thought him on the brink of death. He! short intercourse with the world, have showed 
seemed to have forgotten that; maybe, thought ’ me how idle was the fancy that would have 
it bold and unwomanly—with a sharper thrill: nailed me down to that little corner in the 
of shame and anger. Dunn was in no whit} ; ‘marshes. I should never have been the painter 
guilty, she knew that; but there was a mystery ; I was meant to be. I’d have grown fat, and 
in the whole business—a pushing of her out} lazy, and dull, as Barby’s husband. That air 
and away by both Joyce and her uncle. They { even affects people in that manner, I think—I 
were the only two people in the world whom} can see it in even you, Dunn. I say nothing to 
she loved; they were the whole world to her— $ $ you of Barby herself, because I think whatever 
but let it be; she would never intrude on them : feeling we had for each other was merely the 
again. ; result of propinguity. For that last night, we 

Old Nicholas Waugh was not blind; he saw 3 $ will let that go, too. I have reasoned over all 
all this moving and counter-moving of the man } : that I did a thousand times, and I can see it 
and woman, and laughed over it as a fragment ; only in one light. Circumstances drew me into 
of the world-old heart strategy, out of which; the scrape, and drew me out again. I meant 
come half the zest, and joy, and tragedy of: to borrow the money which the diamond would 
every-day life. $ bring. When I was discovered, a mad impulse 

“It’s the old business,” he said, thinking it} made me thrust. him into the river. It was 
over one evening, as he sat on the stoop —s accident saved him—in fact, it was accident 
ing and waiting for Dunn to come into tea. 3 : throughout. Of course, there was wrong at the 
“The old business—but it needs a skillful touch $ bottom of it, but I don’t see where my crime 
to set it right, I fancy. I had other plans for 3 began. I read the account of your trial in the 
Barby; a year or two of life outside would make $ } papers yesterday. You’re a good fellow, Joyce, 
another woman of her.” Something suggested } to go to all that trouble for a poor devil. But, 
that it might unfit her to be Dunn Joyce’s wife. ; S of course, you knew you were safe all the time. 
And the old man did Joyce’ justice; with all his ; You brought in the old man in the very nick of 
perception of his awkwardness and simplicity, : time for effect. That Mottar must be a sharp 
be knew that he had known no truer-hearted$ chap. Now, as iffs all safely over, I’m off for a 
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dash at fortune. You shall never see me again ¢ Wise: Coming along the road, Barby said, 
unless I find her. Good-by, Dunn! I’ye been a “Richard Nolt makes a long tour through the 
burden to you long enough. Thank God it’s over! } Lebanon Valley?” No reply. ‘Is there no let- 
and forget me until I turn up again. R. N.” : ter?. Has Mr.—Mr. Joyce not heard of him?” 
Joyce read the letter over but once; then he “He has not told me of any letter. I’ve some- 

‘ “om . < ~~ $thing to show you, Barby,” drawing out a 
ee pany oust ee voor ’ folded piece of paper from his waistcoat pocket. 
> $ «What is it?” ‘The night I was assaulted— 

as if something had hurthim. Dunn was human, Sa night——” oF ting under her ap 
after all; he could not but remember how much § bending forward eagerly. “The man detail 
neared ak re on henry oe this brotber, § 16 from under the square bit of rock at the 
a. ae $Scorner of the road there, you remember?” 
He never spoke of this letter until years after; 3 «Yes, Go on, uncle,” catching her breath. He 
then he said that Dick had covered up his own wondered how much of the truth she knew, 
feeling, and written harshly and roughly that} how much she could bear. ‘Never mind. It 
he might be less regretted. In the course of } was a tough wrestle. I used to stand up against 
time the dull soul, stupid always in thinking : better made men than he; and it is half skill, 
evil, had persuaded himself of the truth of this. » you know—but no matter. You don’t want a 





To-night, after destroying the letter, he went : prize-fighter’s story. It was a tough wrestle. 
out, and paced to and fro for awhile before the 3 But the fellow did not want to hurt me—mind 
house, then stopped, leaning against the hacked, $ that, Barby. Give the devil his due. He was 
gray trunk of the great walnut. The soft even 3 after nothing but the diamond. His hat was 
ing shadows were lying over the cooled fields } slouched so as to hide his face. In the struggle 
near at hand; while away off, on the rim of the ; I clutched at his breast, and caught this bit of 
horizon, a yellow haze of heated air hung. Deb: paper, which must have been carelessly thrust 
was coaxing the fat, old cow into the barn-yard, 3into his pocket; and when I got that in my 
with many an encouraging slap and “ho-ey!” $ hand, he closed on me, and threw me into the 
The chickens were mounting clamorously on to 3 river, fearing identification through it.” ‘Can 
their roosts; now and then the shrill cry of some $I see it?” said Barby, in a tone of forced calm- 
solitary bird, winging its way home to its nest, ness. Her uncle did not speak as he placed it 
broke the stillness. But Dunn’s eyes were fixed ; in her hand. What ifshe loved the man? But 
on two figures down in the hollow; he grew $ it was better, even then, that she should know. 
blind and deaf to all else—the old man and $ The letter was one written by her step-mother, 
Barby. She wore white. He could see the light $to her friend in Lebanon, introducing Richard 
dress flutter about her figure as she walked, $Nolt. To his surprise, when she looked at it, 
holding a straw hat on her head with one hand, her eyes glowed, and her face burned; she 
and steadying the old man’s walk with the other. $ smiled softly to herself. ‘I thought of this 
Her every motion was graceful and careless. He $ before,” she said, quietly handing it back to 
fancied how the wide, brown eyes would glisten Shim. “I am glad to understand Dunn Joyce 
and flash through the darkening twilight; how 3 at last.” There was a sort of sob in her voice. 
the young girl’s soul shone through it, ead “I knew what was coming,” Waugh used to 
and pure. “*Propinquity!’ Dick had thrown 3 Say afterward; “so I said good-night, and made 
her off as he would a spaniel, her and her love. $ off. I cannot bear a woman’s tears, and I knew 
Had she ioved him, or——” 3 Barby’s little heart was bursting for a good cry. 

Dunn Joyce started up from his lounging} On the hill I met Dunn—it was time for me to 
attitude, erect, and, pulling his hat over his } be gone.” 
brows, strode down the hill to where the girl: Perhaps it is no time for us to come in; to 
stood now alone on the little foot-bridge, having ; pry through the soft, half light at the narrow 
parted from her uncle. There are moments in ? foot-bridge over the little creek, and the two 
a man’s life when his nature starts up, defiant $ figures standing there, bending toward each 
and wakeful, and in a brief space conquers the } other, the whole world without that circle made 
slow future of years; one of them came to tardy $ by a bent arm—a world that was worth nothing 
Dunn now. ‘The man was man, and master of} then to them; to look at the doubt, suspicion, 
his fate.” $ certainty, chasing each other over poor Dunn’s 

Nicholas Waugh passed him, and chuckled $ honest face, and the radiant glow that ended all. 
silently, having given the skillful touch, he } It would not have startied Dunn if she had 
thought, which would sct all right. In this? driven him back roughly. Dick’s letter had 
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galled him to the quick; he was ready for rebuff ; malice on his face came out more sient rea 
or slight; a wound had grown to be a natural $ he was alone; but there was also a something 
expectation for him, How did Barby show him : sad and bitter in it, that would have touched 
that rebuffs were over for him in the world— : any one who had watched him, There were 
that she meant to take his blundering old heart § none to see but One! he who is loving to this 
into her love, and keep itthere? How? I don’ ti ‘man as to every other; whose eye had followed 
know. Cried a little, I suppose; (she was sob- : 3 the growing selfishness of his each step through 
bing when he came;) called him her hero, and 3 life with a pitiful and exceeding tender care. 
hid her face, and let him say the rest. Words 3 The man walked on until he came to a bill 
which never came from a stronger, deeper heart- : fenced in with a thick grove of horse-chestnuts. 
love than old Dunn’s, or with more power to: ? Beyond them, a smooth lawn ran up to a large 
conquer, dull though men thought him. When : quietly-toned building, full of queer abutments, 
he came home, late that night, he stood a mo- é deep bay-windows, broad chimneys—a model of 
ment in the porch, baring his hair until the § home-comfort. The man stopped by a hedge, 
fresh breeze should blow through it, and looking 3 and stood watching. 
at the moonlight bathing the sleeping valley. : “It is a snug rest for your old days, Dunn 
“It is as if I had been born again,” he said; $ Joyce,” he said. ‘I could have a seat by the 
then his eyes turned slowly upward to the home $ : fire, I suppose, for the rest of my time, and 
of Him who had done all this for him. : S stupid old Dunn would believe in me as much 
as ever—if his wife would let him. Bah! She 
has sharp eyes! It’s cheaper to draw on him 
CHAPTER XIV. as before, and spend the money in my own 


Srx years later, a half-genteel grog-house on} way. My way is not his.” 





the confines of a western town, half a dozen 
men playing ‘‘sevens-up” on a bench outside. 
“It’s my luck!” said one, dashing down the 


Richard Nolt had drawn very freely on his 
brother during these past few years, and had 
come now to see what could further be done; 


cards, and standing up with a yawn. ‘It has} but something had deterred him from throwing 
dogged me this thirty years. I'll stand a drink, 3 himself in his brother’s way, His confriers at 
gentlemen.” 3 the tavern hinted that he was afraid of old Mr. 
Only one or two accepted the invitation. The} Waugh. Dodged him always when the old man 
speaker was not popular amongst them; a stran- 3 came jogging in on his gray mare from Joyce’s 
ger without any name, who had been hanging ; to the post-office; though why, no one could 
about the town for a week without any obvious : imagine—for Waugh never did harm to any 
business, joking with the loafers at the tavern- living creature, according to popular belief; 
door and groceries, dropping in at the printing- ; brushed the very flies gently off of the horse’s 
offices, gossiping, questioning, carrying through $ ear. 
all the same furtive, watchful face, and sour wit.: While the man stood and watched, a gentle- 
Every joke he dropped left a bitter smack after : man came out of the side-door of the house, 
it. He was not liked; the men played with him, $ ; and helped a little girl to mount a tame-look- 
but would not drink at his expense. $ ing pony—a tall, strongly-built man, moving 
They took one glass now ‘‘to luck,” he and ; slowly, with the air of one who habitually 
the half-grown boys who followed him. ‘It’s; 8 exercises authority, yet nervously gentle in his 
all luck,” he said, spitting out the bad whiskey. 3 ’ touch of the child. He turned presently, call- 
*“‘Cursed poor stuff, that! I say it’s all luck. é ing to some one within, and a lady came out 
Look at your leading man, sir, who rules this 3 and stood in the full glow of the setting sun, 
country. I had twice his brains, at the same $ watching the old pony canter slowly about, 
age, but the chances were against me. Well, } coaxing the timid rider, calling out, “Well 
one more glass for a good journey. I’m off in} done, my baby!” and turning to laugh with 
the morning. I could stay and live on the fat § her husband. 
of the land here, but I’m not such a mean hound $ “And that was Barbara! He recognized her 
yet as to live off of any man’s alms.” ; well, as the sunlight struck on her white arm, 





After they had done drinking, the others went $ and the mass of brown hair that lay like a 
back to their game, paying but little heed to his 3 $coronet on her head. In all his life he had 
boasts; and he sauntered out of the street into $ $ never seen @ more delicate or prouder presence. 
an open common, and from that into a country; The little girl was lifted off at last by an old 
road. He was a middle-aged man, rapidly : servant; father and mother stood petting and 
growing old, thick-set, and stooped. The dull ; soothing her, until she laughed with them, and 
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then all went in together. It was a pretty 
picture, Richard Nolt thought. 

He waited, walking up and down outside of } 
the hedge, until the dark came on, and the 3 
lights began to glimmer in the house-windows. ; 
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man looking kindly on him. If I’d gone to his 


house, it would have wakened the devil among 


them all. TH let them alone. Dunn was a 


good fellow to me once.” 


The heavy night deepened and grew clammier 


In the room which he had already learned was {as he toiled up the bill; at the top of it he 


4 


the library, he could see figures passing back- 
ward and forward—his broather’s, Barbara's 
the bent form of the old man. As he watched, ° 
the bitterness faded off his face, and the dis} 
appointment. deepened. He looked down at his 
shabby trousers and greasy coat—they seemed ; 
to express himself, and his whole life to him. } 
I'll not go among them,” he muttered. ‘I’ve 
had a glimpse, and that’s as much as I can 
bear.” 

Once or twice he stopped and hesitated; some 
kindly feeling of old childish days seemed to 
drive him toward the house, then he drew 
back, and resumed his stern walk, muttering, 
“No! But I'd like to have seen Dunn’s child 
nearer.” ° 

It was near midnight when he left the road. 
After the last light had gone out in the house, 
a damp mist had risen, and wet his coat and 
whiskers with aclammy damp. He buttoned 
up his waistcoat, with a shiver. ‘*That’s the 
last of old Dunn!” looking at the sleeping house, 
dark and massive, piled up against the gray 
sky. ‘Going down to his grave like one of bis : 
own shocks of corn, fully ripe, with God and} 
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stopped and looked back a minute, then lit a 


segar, and plunged down into the fog and cold. 
‘God knows where the difference began. I 
thought it was luck did it,” with a dull percep- 
tion that a man held the rudder of his own fate, 
after all. ‘If I can make a decenter man of 
myself, I’ll come back; and if not, it will take 
but a few more years to finish me.” 

The cheerful morning sun drove away the 
mists and fog from about Dunn Joyce’s home. 
There was no happier, more life-full home in 
the West, where life is so full of strength and 
zest. Rithard Nolt disappeared in tle cold and 
fog. No tidings ever came from him. If his 
life changed and ran in another current, higher 
and more unselfish than he had ever known; 
or if it went out into that cold and fog from 
whence none have returned to tell the tale, 
Dunn Joyce never knew. 

But of one thing we are sure, that He whose 
eye held Dunn and his loved ones in sunshine 
and rest, followed the erring wanderer with a 
glance more tender in that he erred; and we 
would fain believe that it will bring him back, 
in this life or another, to peace at last. 
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BY TRUSTIE 


HOPE. 





BRILLIANT, happy sunbeams! 
Frolicsome and free ; 
Happy with the children, 
Laughing in their glee; 
Playing o’er the meadows, 
Sparkling on the wave; 
Watching so cheerily 
*Kound the silent grave; 
Straying in the lone heart, 
Waking up the mind; 
Drying every tear-drop 
Trembling in the wind. 


Stealing into shady spots 
Where the dew-drops hide; 
Forms them into diamonds, 
Fit for queenly pride; 
Peeps into the flower-cup 
Where the fairy weeps; 
Gazes on the lily bud, 
On her bosom sleeps; 
Glances on the bright green leaf— 
Turns it into gold; 
Kissing every rain-drop— 
Loving all the world. 
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Dancing like a fairy 
*Round the rich man’s door; 
Playing with the baby 
On the cottage floor; 
Smiling in the eventide, 
On the lassie gay, 
Tripping o’er the meadows, 
On her homeward way; 
Thinking of that dear one 
Watching in the glen; 
List’ning to silver notes 
Coming now and then. 


Tips each clouded darkness, 
Hails the rosy morn; 
Gilds a gaudious sunset 
E’er the night comes on; 
Lingers ’round the death-bed— 
Wins the soul to God; 
Brightens every sorrow, 
E’en the chilling sod; 
Makes this world a Paradise, 
Blooming, bright, and free; 
Smiles of God descending 
To the world and me. 
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I stoop and looked at her in dumb surprise. ; years separated us, we could not have been 
, Was this the woman I had seen so cold and self- ; farther apart than during these past wecks. 
possessed, going about, day after day, with; I cannot tell you what people thought, or sus- 
searcely a change in the resolute face, or an} pected; but I really believe, such strange con- 
alteration in the icy, dignified manner? ; trol had we both over ourselves, that there was 
There I stood, I say, and stared at her till} scarcely one among the gay crowd who filled 
stronger feelings rushed over that stupor of : our house, that stopped to think there was any- 
astonishment, and stung the cold pain, which ; thing uncommon in the undercurrent of our 
lay always at my heart, into a momentary fire. ; lives. 
I did not enter the room, or make my presence ; Ours had been a girl and boy engagement; 
im any way known to her. I could no more do } not from a love which was the growth of childish 
it than if we had been utter strangers. I was} association, for we never met until I was eigh- 
as powerless to send my soul near hers, with ; teen, and Eleanor three years younger. 
comfort for that wild grief, as if the boundaries ; Eleanor’s mother had married a relative of 
of half the universe stretched between us. $ my father, and I saw her for the first time when 
She was down on her knees, as if she had at 31 went to their house on a visit. There were 
first tried to stem the tempest with prayers and 3 only a few weeks of companionship—lI was soon 
supplications, her auburn hair falling in gor- to start for India—but long enough for a dream 
geous masses even to the floor, her whole frame ¢ to spring up in my heart, which was more than 
shaking with contulsive sobs, between the in- 3 the passing fancy of a young nature; and during 
tervals of which I could hear the tears patter $ those years of separation it grew stronger, till 
like rain on the marble table by which she knelt. it became the foundation upon which all my 
Then I went slowly away, back to my own } hopes for the future were based. 
part of the house, and left my wife, Eleanor} But the history of those first weeks—it needs 
Wynne, to her solitude and her secret grief. i few words to make it clear. Before I went 
We had a dinner-party that night. I remem- 3 away we were acknowledged lovers, and it was 
ber it was given in honor of some European {an instance where the wishes of young people 
acquaintances of mine, and I did not mect ; were in entire unison with those of their friends. 
Eleanor until I went into the library, where Then followed all those years of absence, with 
she was receiving her guests. It was difficult only letters to break the void which swept be- 
to believe she was the woman whom I had seen 3 tween us. 
weeping in such insane anguish only a few I was able at length to return—free to live in 
hours before. 3 my native land once more, and to claim the hap- 
How cold, and proud, and beautiful she ; piness for which I had waited so long. 
looked, with such force and intensity making ; Let me say for myself, that during those years 
themselves felt. under all the coldness of her } my heart had never once swerved from the alle- 
face; and her eyes, with an absorbed, far-away ; giance which it had so proudly accepted during 
expression, as if they were always watching ; that beautiful summer time. 
her soul travel away from the tame restraints I returned to find Eleanor transformed into a 
of the present. : stately woman, lovely, far beyond even the pro- 
She was elegantly dressed—always that. Her { mise of her girlhood. There were a few days 
life through she had been accustomed to wealth } of such excitement that I had no leisure in the 
and luxury, and the refined perfection of her ; whirl of varied feelings, consequent upon my 
taste was a thing to marvel at. I never saw} return, to see anything clearly; and then the 
her that her dress was not an artist’s study, : marriage, which in our letters it had been 
however simple it might be; never looked at a ; arranged should take place two or three months 
bouquet of her arranging that was not a poem } after my arrival, was hastened in the most un- 
from the exquisite feeling for the beautiful. } expected manner. 
We had been married six months; but if I had; My father was very ill. He was so strongly 
remained across the ocean, which for so many ‘impressed with the idea that he should never 
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recover, that at his earnest plea we were mar-; It was ‘but little more rer a fortnight sik 
ried without delay or preparation. our marriage. We had gone away from the 

It Sounds very romantic to read of such } anxiety which had disturbed the whole circle 
things, but the reality was the most uncom- of relatives. We were traveling, and ready, one 
fortable, wretched affair that ever anybody en- { might have thought, to accept our new-found 
dured. bappiness in the very fullness of content. 

I noticed no change i in Eleanor; the time was ; Until that journey we had not been alone, 
so brief, I was so full of my own happiness, that ; constantly surrounded by friends, and op- 
I could not doubt her feelings. Yet, much asI pressed by fears for my father’s safety, for 
felt, perhaps I betrayed very little in my man- ; Eleanor’s affection toward him had always been 
ner. I was naturally quiet and reserved, my ; ‘like that of a daughter; so that now, for the 
life had made me still more so, and the very : first time, I was able to comprehend that the 
excess of my feelings added to it at that time. ; dream of all those years had become a reality— 

We were married. There was a week or two } Eleanor was, indeed, my own wife. 
of quiet, marred by the suspense and anxiety ; And while these thoughts were fresh in my 
in which we were kept by my father’s illness; } mind this was what met me—the phantom which 
then he began to mend, and we went away by 3 was every day to gain substance, until its giant 
ourselves. ’ shadow shut me completely out from the sun. 

Between that season and the period of which} I went into Eleanor’s room. I had knocked, 
I began to write, many months had elapsed, ‘ but hearing no summons, fancied her absent, 
and we were waiting for spring to come in our { and looked in to see if suci was the case. She 
city home; while in my own heart the longing {had not heard me—did not perceive me as I 
for the bright summer, and the quiet it brings, ‘ stood there. She was sitting with her back to 
grew into absolute unrest. :the door, weeping and sobbing as only once 

The months had passed, and between my soul } after™1 ever saw her do, holding in her hand a 
and that of the woman whom I had so loved for } little package of letters, worn, it seemed by the 
years, there yawned a gulf which no effort of | Alsis I got, from constant perusal and tears. 
mine had been able to bridge over: Only for an instant I saw them. A lighted 

Not from contentions which burn love up in } candle stood on the table by her; she held the 
their hot fires; not from doubts or suspicions ‘asteadd in the flame, and then threw them on 
which rust it away; there was no one period to ‘the hearth. When the last fragment had died 
name as the commencement of that misery; no sto ashes, I saw her sink slowly on her knees; 
cause which I could assign as its basis—but :then I stole away—I had seen more than 
there it was. Eleanor Wynne and I were more ‘ enough—I could trust myself no longer. 
utterly separated than when, in the freshness of 3 Oh! the misery of the thoughts that kept me 
of our youthful love, the broad ocean first bil- ’ company, as I sat in my room reflecting upon 
lowed between us. @ what I had seen! I was not jealous in the 

Eleanor did not love me. In her cowardice S ordinary acceptation of the-word; my mind 
she had allowed our marriage to be hurried on, 3} could never have gone sufficiently astray to 
when her heart shrunk with horror from the ’ blind me to the true, pure instincts of Eleanor’s 
idea of that union. $nature, but I could not help understanding the 

There was no possibility of assigning worldly § truth. 
motives as the prompters of the act—her for-} I had seen Eleanor Wynne destroying the last 
tune and position were brilliant. I could un- 3 relics of some dream, which now had no right 
derstand from the first that she had consented $to a place even in her thoughts. During those 
to this sacrifice, because she had not the cour- : years of separation, she had discovered that her 
age, at that late day, to break through the } affection for me had been only a girlish fancy— 
pledge which had bound her so long. 3some one had come between me and the heart 

We had no explanation—how was it possible, : I believed mine. 
when the bare thought tore at my heart like an I was not angry with her. I declare to you 
iron hand? I opened not my lips, and slowly $that even in the first whirl of emotion I felt 
we drifted on toward that frozen sea, where the ; only deep regret and sympathy for her pain. I 
last hope and warmth was dying out of my soul. 3 id not blame her for having deceived me. I 

But TI had a story to tell you, not merely to ‘knew how open and truthful her nature was, 
give utterance to these broken expressions, : Sand I could understand how this apparent 
which can afford you no idea of all that I suf- “treachery had been forced upon her. 


3 


fered during that season. $ I did not doubt that she had formed a deter- 
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mination to tell me everything on my return, ; little at any time, certainly was not even to be 
and trust to my sense of right to free her from } felt then. 

the shackles of her engagement, but circum-: «Do not hesitate on my account,” she said. 
stances or fate had prevented all this. She longed for a brief respite; she needed 

{mmediately after my arrival, there was the: solitude as much as I did, to have time to sub- 
confusion of my father’s illness; his incessant$ due herself to the manner which she must 
pleadings with both of us that our marriage } henceforth wear. 
might take place at once, lest he should be de-: ‘‘You will be lonely, I am afraid,” I said, 
prived of the sight for which he had waited so ’ from one of those impulses of self-torture com- 
anxiously during those years of my exile. She; mon to all who suffer pain such as I was en- 
could not draw back then—she was completely g during. 
hemmed in by the exigencies of the time. She 3 ‘You know I am accustomed to being alone,” 
saw, perhaps, the risk of endangering the sick ; 3 she answered; “I beg you will not think of 
man’s life. She had not courage to support § that.” 
the wonder and indignation of our relatives; ; So I went away; and when the week which I 
80, with martyr-like patience, she had permit- ; 3 had allotted myself was at an end, I returned 
ted the sacrifice to go on; and now both our} with my mind thoroughly made up, able to look 
lives were wrecked, for this world at least. ; the future plainly in the face, and go through 

I was uncertain how to act—it was so diffi- ; my course with apparent calmness. 
cult to form a decision. I stilled my own agony; It was fortunate for me that I had always 
and tried to think only of her. My first im- ; been in the habit of restraining my feelings, 
pulse was to rush .o her—to ery out, : that my natural manner was reserved, almost 

**Eleanor, poor Eleanor! I know the truth at; cold—it made it less difficult for me to act the 
last! I cannot free you from the evil destiny ; part which I must henceforth do. Perhaps, 
we have forced upon you; but look on m@as a 3 when this phase of existence should be over, 
brother—confide in me—let us talk together, ; and Eleanor and I stood face to face in the light 
and see if no means can be discovered to bring } of another world, she might understand the mo- 
you, at least, peace and rest.” * tives which had actuated me, and pity at least 

Then, as I reflected more calmly, it seemed ‘ the past life of sorrow and renunciation. 
to me that my better plan was never to appear } ; I knew how she would blame herself because 
to suspect the truth; to give her the entire ; she could not love me. I could picture to myself 
freedom of her life; relieve her in every way } : her hours of remorse for the wrong of which I 
possible of the burden of my presence; taking § held her blameless. 
every precaution that those who knew us best} Oh, I thank God! that I had no harsh, selfish 
could have no reason to suspect that there was ; thoughts; that from the first my one aim was 
any division between us; and leave no loophole, ; to spare her every pain I could; and since it 
through which the curious eyes of the world$ ; wag too late to set her free, render her life at 
could stare in upon our wretchedness. é > least tolerable by my forbearance. 

This I decided to do; and I knew myself well § But I do not wish to tell you a long story, 
enough to be confident that I could carry out ; ¢ and this mere record of my feelings and reso- 
my plan with patience and resignation. : lutions cannot interest you. 

But for a season, at least, I must be alone. The winter had come. We were settled in 
It was only in entire solitude that I could school} our home—and a beautiful home it was; for in 





rr. 





myself to endure that overthrow of all which $ 
made life endurable. 
That evening I said to Eleanor, 


: 
$ 
¢ 
$ 
; 
“T find I must leave you for a few days; you 3 3 


the minutest details I had thought of Eleanor’s 
taste and comfort. 

People said every room was like a picture, or 
a poem. I trusted that.the gratification of her 


will think me a very ungallant husband.” § love for the beautiful might win for her some- 
She looked up wearily. thing of repose. 
‘“‘T don’t understand.” We were wealthy, our position was a fine 
I hurried through an explanation. $ one, so that, in spite of ourselves, we were sur- 
‘Ford writes me from town, concerning some 3 rounded by society, and forced to take an active 
business that my father’s illness has prevented $ ; part in its poor play. 
his attending to. If I neglect it any longer, I} Under other circumstances this would have 
shall be a considerable loser.” : been distasteful to me. I should have grudged 
It was true enough, though heaven knows the 3 the world its intrusion into my happiness; but 
dread of losing money would have affected me } now it was better so—much better. 
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I did not like business. I had always in- 
tended, after my return, to devote myself to 
the cultivation of such pursuits as gave me 
leisure and satisfaction—but this would not 
answer now. I must have occupation—hard, 
dry business details, to steady my mind; so I 
plunged into the dull routine with as much 3 
earnestness as the most determined money- ; 
worshiper of the crowd. 

With our lives thus arranged, you can see ; 
how free I left Eleanor, how seldom I intruded 3 
upon her time or patience. The whole day she : 
had to herself; night after night we were out, 
or had people gathered about us, so that we 
lived almost as much apart as if we did not 
share the same home. 

I watched Eleanor. I saw her grow colder 
and more quiet, wrapping her pride closely over 
the pain at her heart, and going through her 
duties with a calmness for which I honored her. 
In society she was gay and animated; but I at 
least could see through the hollow mask, and 
understand how lonely and weary she was in 
the midst of it all. 

So it went on. Oh, the dark, dreary time! 
I can find only one comparison for it. I was 
like a man who had been buried alive, and was 
groping for some outlet from the dark terror of 
the vault, and knowing that none could ever 
be found. 

It was one night at a party; I had made a 
plea of business, and only went very late— 
it was as much as I could endure for that 
evening. 

The rooms were crowded, and there were a 
great many people whom I did not know. I 
saw Eleanor dancing with a man whom I had 
never met—saw her with a light in her eyes, 
an animation in her face, which I had not seen 
there since the day I called her wife. 

I have told you, I think, how beautiful she 
was, and more admired than any woman in all 
the crowds we frequented. Two ladies were 
watching her. I was wedged in close to them, 
and could not avoid hearing a few whispered 
words. 

“That is Mrs. Wynne dancing with Fred 
Warren; he has just come back from the South. 
I wonder how her husband will like it?” 

“Why?” the other asked. 

‘*Because it’s an old flirtation. I believe 
Eleanor More loved him. I always thought so; 


but this engagement with Wynne was an old 
affair; there was no getting out of it—poor 
girl!” 

In those gossiping terms I had heard the 
secret of Eleanor’s life. 


Perhaps there would 
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be curious eyes upon me—people watching to 
i see how the husband regarded this meeting 
’ between his wife and her former lover. Verily, 
; they should find no gratification. 

I had been dancing, and was leading my 
partner to a seat, when we met Eleanor and 
: Warren. I was presented to him, and there we 
four stood talking gaily; and I bore it calmly, 
reading all the while in Eleanor’s flushed cheeks 
sand glittering eyes the proof of that which gave 
;@ new sting to the pain of my life. 

Here I was powerless to act. I could not 
help her in this strait. But I did not fear for 
; her. You may believe me when I say that I 
i suffered from no jealous pang. I could trust 
sthat pure soul, that earnest, clear-sighted 
S nature; but more than ever I pitied her 
Sfor the terrible fate which had been forced 
upon her. 

For a time after that evening Eleanor went 
sout much less. I understood the reason—she 
§ could not allow herself to meet that man. 
; Sometimes, during the brief moments that we 
$ were alone, I would catch her eyes fixed upon 
’ my face with an earnest, imploring glance, as 
Sif almost impelled to give me her confidence, 
sand ask my aid in her distress—but she never 
3spoke; and I could not by a single word give 

her the consciousness that I in any way sus- 

$ pected her secret. 
3 As for Warren himself, I treated him exactly 
Sas I did any other former friend of Eleanor, 
’ whose acquaintance I chanced to make. I did 
Snot hold aloof from him. Abroad and in my 
’ own house he was received with frank courtesy ; 
{and, in spite of every feeling which would have 
i prej udiced me against him, I could see that he 
was a noble, honest-hearted man; and I felt 
’ confident that. never, by word or look, would 
j he add to Eleanor’s pain, or attempt to fling 
$the spell of any old remembrance against the 
’ barriers which now separated them. 

: Several weeks must have gone on in this way. 
‘I think no one, except such as had suffered 
:similar agony, could be made to understand 

‘how full of misery they were. 

; The careless words which I had overhéard 
: concerning Eleanor, made me fearful that many 
Sof her acquaintance might suspect that secret 
2 of her girlhood, and be watching every act with 
; the cold scrutiny with which the best of us 
regard our friends under like circumstances. 
SI knew that nothing in Eleanor’s conduct would 
Sever give the least clue to gossip of any sort; 
>but it made me furious to think that those 
 eanelig whom we lived might be pitying or 
¢hlaming us, according to the mode in which 
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their particular ill-nature found vent—and Is I am certain there was no sign of coldness in 
longed anxiously for Warren’s departure. : my voice. 

We had given a morning concert, in order to : ‘‘And now for this wonderful favor,” Eleanor 
introduce some poor, struggling girl, in whom } said. She spoke quickly, it seemed to me, with 
Eleanor had interested herself; and after the: an attempt at playfulness, which poorly con- 
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crowd dispersed, a number of the men, whom : 
it was most desirable to propitiate, had stayed ; 
to luncheon, interspersed with a sprinkling of $ 
those whom it was pleasant to have remain for 
their own sakes. 

The day had been completely wasted; it was 
growing twilight when the last of the idlers 
sauntered out. 
alone in the library, to which we had retreated, 
except for the presence of Frederick Warren. 

He had outstayed the last of the guests—a 
gay widow—who had been making a dead set 
at him all the morning; and after she had gone, 
he said, 

“Tt is very rude of me to tire you so com- 
pletely, but it seems so deliciously quiet here 
after all the bustle.” 

“We shall not drive you away,” Eleanor 
replied. ‘For my own pari, Iam incapable of 
any exertion beyond resting in my easy-chair.” 

I made some remark—I don’t remember 
what; speaking only because I feared it would 
look odd if I remained silent, with that ridi- 


culous feeling one always has when one fears $ 


to betray any secret. 

After my brilliant conversational effort, I 
rose to leave the room, but Warren said, 

‘Let me bore you a moment longer, Wynne. 
I staid on ne ye to tell you and your wife 
something.” 

I sat down in a sort of stupid wonder. 

**Now for it,” I said, with an attempt at a 
laugh. 

I glanced at Eleanor—she looked pale and 
nervous. 
strong effort at self-control. 
her by my scrutiny—I looked resolutely away. 


Shall I tell you what my feelings were as I} 


sat waiting for Warren to speak? Perhaps 
you will not believe me, but I was thinking 
how gheerfully I would give my life, if by that 
sacrifice I could restore to Eleanor the happi- 
ness I had so unconsciously wrested from her. 


I pitied her so when I thought of the shipwreck $ 


her youth had endured, that I almost forgot 
the keen pang at my own heart in the remem- 
brance of her suffering. 

“T want to ask a favor of you two,” Warren 
said. ‘Wynne, your family and I are old 
friends. I have known you so long that I have 
never felt that you were a stranger.” 

‘‘Eleanor’s friends are mine,” I answered. 


Eleanor and I would have been ‘ 


I could see she was making some $ 
I would not trouble ; 


re rr renner 


cealed some deeper thought. 
; Will you have patience to listen to a ro- 
mantic story?” he asked. 


«Oh, that will interest us both!’ I returned, 


‘ quickly, dreading to give Eleanor an oppor- 
} tunity to speak just then, lest she should make 
{some betrayal of feeling, which would shatter 
the hollow ground where we stood. 

‘Tt will sound like folly, perhaps,” he went 
Son; ‘but, after all, I fancy, life’s pleasantest 
things usually come under that head, according 
to the definition of wise people.” 

‘But we are not wise,” I answered; 
we, Eleanor?” 

*‘No, no! Heaven knows we are not!’ 


; The repressed earnestness of her voice seemed 
5 


to strike her, and she added gaily, 
“But the story? Really, my feminine curi- 
; osity will not bear any further delay.” 
The twilight had gathered so rapidly that the 
room was wrapped in shadow. Eleanor sat at 
some distance from me, with her head partiaily 
turned away—sat still and cold as a carved 
figure, with her hands clasped together in her 
f lap —slepaed hard and firm, in a way which I 
had learned to understand. She was fighting 
against some strong emotion when she sat thus. 

Sitting there in the gloom, Fred Warren told 
$us his story in a few clear, terse words—and 
§ Eleanor Wynne and I sat and listened; I with 
; the tempest growing fiercer in my heart, full 
: of rage at him that he dared speak as he did, 
: of pity for Eleanor—yes, always the tenderest 
¢ pity for her. 

He told us that more than two years before 
he had fallen in love with a poor, friendless 
: girl, in some quiet country place, where he 
had been spending the summer; and when he 
} found that he had won her young heart, had 
determined, in spite of any worldly scruples, to 
’ marry her. 

: He had taken her from the cold shelter she 
: called home, placed her in a good school, and 
now, with her mind carefully trained and cul- 
i tivated, he was going to take her thence and 
} make her his wife. 

: She had no near relatives. He did not choose 
: to tell his haughty aunts and cousins the facts 
i of the case; and he came to us to reveal the 
* whole story, and appeal to Eleanor’s kindness 
{to receive Mabel Ray in her house as some 
} girlish friend of her own, and give hor the 
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shield of ‘ aaieaiine and influence until } So he went away. The outer door closed 
spring. ’ behind him, and there I stood in the hall irre- 
While he spoke, I was wondering if he had ; ; solute how to act. 
never dreamed that Eleanor cared for him.; Would it make our lives easier if I went 
Then I recollected the time I had seen ior {wuts to Eleanor and showed her that she 
weeping over those old letters. Was he inno- ; might trust in me; that she might be frank 
cent, or was this only a deliberate plan of {and open, as if I were her brother; that my 
insulting cruelty—a desire to wreak a oat 3 . only desire was to win for her peace and rest; 


vengeance upon Eleanor? ; that all my life long I should have no other 
He gave no time for an awkward delay. ; ; study, no other aim? 
**Do not be afraid to speak freely,” he said. On the other hand, it might be better to allow 
“If you have any hesitation——” : this dark hour to pass in utter silence, to ap- 
Eleanor interrupted him in a firm voice. ; 3 pear the same blind, short-sighted creature I 


‘You ought to know me better than to think § : had seemed since our marriage; to trust to 
it possible. If I was silent, it was only because ! time and her own strength to heal her wounds, 
I did not know how Mr. Wynne would feel about } N * and relieve her from the humiliation of sup- 
having a young lady guest.” ; posing that I had ever fathomed her miserable 

‘‘Act your own pleasure,” I replied; ‘‘that § secret. 
will be mine.” I could not decide upon any course then. I 

Eleanor was silent again for an instant. I} could not trust myself in her presence until I 
saw the white hands twist themselves hard } had grown more calm. I should never forgive 
together—there was no other sign. } myself if I in any way added to the suffering of 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Warren,” she said, that hour, 
calmly; “‘I hope you will be happy—you de-: Iwent up stairs. Instead of passing on to my 
serve to be; and of one thing rest satisfied, your ; own apartments, I turned toward those which 
wife will have the strongest possible claims on } ; Eleanor occupied. I had not seen her go up— 
my friendship and regard,” 3 ‘she must still be in the library. Very fre- 

*I have no words to thank you!” he ex- } quently, when I ran no risk of being discovered, 
claimed. ‘I thought you had not changed from g it was a sad pleasure to me to enter her rooms, 
the kind, earnest girl I knew of old; and I felt : to sit down in the spot where she spent so many 
certain, too, that the man who became your } hours of lonely meditation, and wring my heart 
husband would be one who would possess simi-} afresh with the thought of all the happiness 
lar feelings.” : which might have been ours, and which no 

I could not allow this to go farther. I was ; power could ever give now in this world, 
fearful that Eleanor’s composure might give ; ’ I entered the little boudoir I had fitted up 
way; better death than any betrayal at that : 3 with such care as her special haunt, and moved 
moment, ' through the shadows toward the bay-window. 

“I congratulate you, too,” I said; “expect ; The draperies were flung partially down; I 
every aid and friendliness from us. Come to- } saw Eleanor crouching there; I heard a sound 
morrow and talk about it. Eleanor, I am sure } like a repressed sob. She caught the echo of 
you are worn out.” ‘my step, and sprang hastily from her knees. 

‘‘She must be,” Warren said, rising. ‘‘I was ; Something which she held in her hand fell and 
very selfish to detain her. Good-night, Mrs. ; rolled close to my feet. 

Wynne; some other time I will try to thank; I picked it up—it was a small miniature-case ; 


tern 


you.” } but before I could move again she came for- 
He bent over her hand; she uttered a few ; ward, exclaiming, 
low, quiet words, then he passed out of ‘the } ‘“‘Give it to me! Itis mine! Give it to me!” 


room, and I followed. We stood for an instant; ‘‘I have no desire to intrude upon your se- 
in the hall, while he uttered warm thanks, which } crets, Eleanor,” I said, wounded sorely. 
seemed to me only fresh insults, but I was very She snatched the miniature, and held it tight 
calm—for Eleanor’s sake. ; in her hands. 

“If I am only half as fortunate in my choice ; “Did you want me?” she asked, hurriedly. 
as you have been,” he said, ‘I shall be con-; ‘+No; I thought you were down stairs.” 
tent! I have always vowed, Wynne, you were “T will come down in a few moments.” 
the luckiest man alive; and now I can add, you } I turned to go, I would not disturb her pri- 
are the only man I ever saw worthy to have be-; vacy. It hurt me beyond the power of endur- 
come Eleanor More’s husband.” ‘ ance to see her standing there, so pale and cold, 
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struggling to keep back the anguish which 
smote her heart. 

_ IT reached the door and looked back. Eleanor 
had seated herself, and was hiding her face in 
her hands. I forgot all my resolutions—I re- 
membered only that she was suffering. 

I fell on my knees at her feet, crying out, 

“Eleanor, Eleanor! trust me! confide in me! 
Do not stand aloof from me any longer. Think 
of me as a brother—tell me all your grief!” 

She was sobbing violently now; through her 
tears I caught the broken words, 

‘Sometimes I have thought it would be bet- 
ter; but you have been so cold. Oh! forgive 
me, if I have blighted your life. If I had 
known fy 

“Eleanor!” I cried; ‘you know I have loved 
you, boy and man—loved you always—you 
only! I can see how our marriage was forced 
upon you; but you may trust me, you could 
find no truer friend! I have not troubled you 
with protestations of affection—you have been 
left free! All I ask is to be your friend; grant 
‘so much to the man who loves you better than 
his hopes of heaven.” 

She was staring at me in a sort of blind 
stupor. 





‘“‘Kither I am mad,” she said, ‘‘or—are you 


, deceiving me? You pity me, and want to ease 
$my pain! Oh, Robert! I never meant to speak! 


31 found a part of the letter you had written and 


3 torn up the night before we were married. I 
$ found it an hour after our wedding; but I could 
Shave borne everything except the thought of 
3 your wretchedness.” 

“TI did write, saying how I disliked that hur- 
ried wedding—that it gave you no time——” 

Then the truth broke on me—I saw where we 
had both been blind. 

“I loved you, Eleanor,” I cried; ‘I thought 
you did not care for me. I saw you crying 
over old letters “a 

“Your letters! I burned the whole. 
so painful to look at them and know you did 
3 not love me any longer-——” 

: ‘*But I did—I do! There has never been a 
¢ moment that my heart was not yours.” 

¢ The miniature she was holding dropped 
again. I picked it up and saw the face—it was 
mine. 

I cannot tell you how our explanations were 
made, but the sky was cleared at last. During 
s all these months we had kept aloof, each be- 
3 lieving the other wretched from that hurried 
Seago but it was over now—Eleanor was 

my wife indeed. : 





It was 
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*Twas Spring, though tiny drifts of snow 
Along the fence were seen; 

The trees had not put on their leaves— 
The meadows were not green. 


The sky had yet a Wintry look, 
That cold and cheerless blue, 

Save where the sunlight touched a cloud 
With faintest rosy hue. 


Just then, while standing in my door, 
I heard as sweet a strain 

As e’er had fallen on my ear, 
Or ever will again. 


*Twas but a robin’s simple song; 
Yet ’twas so soft and clear, 

It woke a thousand memories, 
My heart still owned as dear. 


It seemed, indeed, the very note 
I heard long years ago, 

While wandering by the brook one day, 
To mark its changefal flow. 


It called to mind the face and form, 
And e’en the voice’s tone, 

Of those who sported with me then, 
Though many years have flown, 


Since eagerly we climbed that hill, 
And sought and found the nest, 

Where objects of untiring love 
Their downy pillow prest. 


I saw the looks of wonderment, 
And every childish word 

Was fresh again in memory, 
As if but lately heard. 


They seemed to me as children still, 
Each brow all smooth and fair; 

I could not think of them as changed 
Since when I saw them there; 


It seemed as if the robin’s song 
Would find them just as gay; 

Their step as light, their cheek as fresh, 
As on that Summer’s day. 


As if no chilling blast of care 
Had ever o’er them swept; 

As if o’er no departed joys 
They ec’er had sighed or wept. 


And yet I knew it could not be, 
For I have sadder grown; 

It cannot be of all that band 
That I am changed alone. 
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Tue story I mean to tell you is one of love’s; hair as Absalom wore his. So these objectors, 
heroism. It has come down to me through : as a suggestive method of expressing their dis- 
many generations, accompanying a picture of pleasure, shaved their own off close to their 
a fair young girl, about whose brow cluster: crowns; yet, with less than no effect on contu- 
masses of waving brown hair; whose face is elo- } macious Charles, for king and Cavalier still wore 
“quent with the sublime faith and beauty of the their flowing curls, and, in derision of their ob- 
old legend, She looks down upon me, from the } jectors, called them Roundheads. But these 
canvas, out of sad, brown eyes. Her hands are } Roundheads were men of terrible earnestness 
nervously clutching a bit of parchment which and meaning. They fancied, in their earnest 
she holds from her. One can see the deep, } way, that England was going wrong, and that 
rough ways she has gone through for that} it was their work to stop her on her fatal way. 
scrawl. It is all told in the earnest grasp, in I am afraid they had no very strong opinion of 


the fixed brow, and the straightened lines of} expediency; but when they saw a lie and wrong 
the face. She seizes it as one might clutch} they smote it down, not stopping to bless it, 
from death a precious life. Looking up at her : either, as they smote. There were certain truths 
pure Saxon face, one knows why that staunch ; they held, which they thought the world should 
Cavalier, Basil Underwood, loved her—that he} learn, and, with Bible and sword in hand, they 
was worthy to be loved by her. ; went forth to teach them. Revolutions seldom 

She was only a forester’s child; the only one : lack leaders—this one did not. A man, pano- 
of tbe head keeper at Underwood Hall, down in} plied like a god for the hour, was surged up 
the south country, but a pet and plaything up} from the depths of tle people to set right old 
at the hall during her babyhood; educated, and ; England’s wrong. Looking at this Cromwell, 
almost adopted there as one of the baron’s : now, through some old portraits of the libraries, 
family in her girlhood. In that way she was} one sees not a cruel fice. It always seemed to 
lifted out of the forester’s cottage in the world ; me to express the sorrows of a race gone wrong, 
of the then fashion; and it is told that once, at} a sublime face pregnant with the stern meaning 
some fete, or assembly, she was graciously} of the time. I know of ilose hard lines about 
smiled upon by that first Charles, for whose ¢ the mouth, the square jaw, and the tiger glare 
grace and beauty we have great sympathy even: of the eyes. But under it all the man’s heart 
unto this day. One thing she learned that day, : pulsed finely as a woman's. It was full of an 
as, leaning on the arm of the baron’s son, she infinite tenderness—ix)csiic with a purpose that 
courtesied lowly to the courtly Charles, that was: looked down the ages. Kent’s loyalty to poor 
not in her book at home; love for king before > old Lear is one of those stories that always touch 


} 


her, and love for Cavalier beside her. That}; me to tears through its heauty and pathos ; but 
which she gave the king, she called loyalty, and ; Cromwell’s loyalty to his God and to England 


quite a different thing it was from that which ; is a spectacle sublime and beautiful forever. It 
she meted out to the comely Basil. How could; has made the son of a brewer walk side by side 
it have been otherwise? She and he so long! with kings and queens, crowned lordlier than 
playmates and friends at the hall? They fell ; them all through two hundred years of history. 
into Cupid’s snare as one might walk over a} But this is history, which you know better than 
bank in sleep. The old baron and his wife} I, and not the story I meant to tell you. 

werg of the simpler sort, and seeing which way; The hall was deserted now, and tenantless; 
love ran, consented to let it run smoothly, and } the baron’s family had fled before the approach 
for that a blessing on their old hearts, which; of the army of the Puritans. Basil was some- 
have been dust these two hundred years, and} where in the ranks of Charles; Bessie, in her 
more. glory of youth and loveliness, had again gone 


But the dark days had come to ‘Merrie Eng- } home to the cottage, not & very suitable place 
jand” now. There were a goodly majority in} for her now after the luxury and indulgence of 
that little island who objected that royal Charles, } the hall. But her true heart bowed loyally to 


and royal Charles’ Cavaliers should wear their { life’s duties; sad, too, were the long wintry 
185 
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pena and con evenings, when she no longer s $ pea panes into the clear blue of the sky. The 
saw the face of her lover. But to the heart’s ! refrain of an old Puritan hymn from the camp, 
core he was loyal to her as to his king. More : sweet, tender, and mournful, was wafted to 
than once had the neighing of his horse been$ them on the wind. “It is for me, Bessie, girl. 
heard outside the cottage on these long nights, ‘ It beckons me away, dear.” 
even though between him and his love stretched : The girl, pale and trembing, started to her 
the long line of the opposing army. 3 feet. He had been ill all day, she knew, but 
She loved him as most young maidens love, : not ill like this; his mind wandered now, and 
with an entire abnegation of self; so that though 3 the new thought that drove out the old one was 
her happiness was only full when he was with $ of fields beyond the confines of the hall—beyond 
her, yet she would have banished him forever § human ken. The dog, roused from his slumber 
rather than he should run such risk of death in ¢ ® by the girl’s ery, dragged himself slowly over 
seeking her. Her tears and pleadings that he: to his master’s side, and laid his head upon his 
would consider his own safety were laughingly ¢ knee, with a look of unutterable affection and 
thrust aside, and set at naught. ‘He bore a: yearning, as if he knew. Bessie held her 
charmed life,” he said, ‘against the Round- father’s head upon her breast, sobbing softly 
head’s bullets; he knew the secret ways, the : under her breath, and brushed the white hair 
hidden paths familiar to him from his boyhood, : from his temples. The old dog whined now and 
which they Sould not know. There was no$ again, asking, in his poor way, for a parting 
danger,” he would say, tenderly shaking the ; word. It came at last—to him, not to the child. 
rich masses of her brown hair; ‘‘and if there $ “Old True! we know the forest nooks! The 
were, I must brave them for the sake of some- $ secret places where the hare and pheasant hide; 
times seeing this dear face.” He was so strong, }for so many days we have known them together. 
and brave, and wise, this Cavalier of the olden 3} Old True—old True!” 
time, that he could not see or fear danger; and} Sobbing loudly now, the girl bent over him, 
death was for old men, not for lovers and sol- } begging him to speak to her; softly the moon- 
diers of the good King Charlie. So he pushed 3 light crept up his feet, and breast, and lay like 
danger and death aside, and by the old secret } a glory of peace and beauty on his fair and sil- 
ways came once too often to visit his bonnie } vered hair. There were sounds of horses’ hoofs 
forest blossom. $ without; the door swung open, and Basil stood 
A still, starlit night settled down upon hall, $ there, one of a silent group, one of which was 
and church, and cottage. The moon, rising ? as yet invisible. The opening door disturbed 
slowly above the hills, revealed afar-off the $ $ the old forester out of his-dream; it may have 
white tents of the Roundheads. In the old} been of one of the bright days gone; or his in- 
church-tower beyond, the bell tolled the hour of §  troverted gaze may have been fixed upon fields 
curfew. In the cottage the lights were out, and $ S fairer than any his feet yet had passed; or, who 
by the embers of the fire, where dreamed and: ‘ knows, it may have dwelt upon the presence, 
dozed a dog, sat the forester. Too old and : whose voice he seemed to hear in that mind 
weather-worn for a soldier, he feebly wended his : awhile ago. He looked up, recognizing Basil. 
way, until late days, through the forest, accom- 3 ‘¢You will take care of Bessie, and of old True?” 
panied by his old dog, True, unmolested by § ’ The invisible presence in the room became visi- 
Cavalier or Roundhead. When the baron came ble, and in that chill hour the soul of the old 
back to the hall, he should find nothing amiss ; forester was required of him. 
there, the old man thought. But to-night, with From the neighboring hamlets came the sim- 
Bessie nestled at his knee, a new thought re- 3 ple foresters; and from the tented village came 
placed the old. All the days he had lived came 3 the bronzed soldiers by one or two’s, or larger 
back to him to-night; they passed before him $ groups, to do reverence to the memory of their 
like a splendid pageant. There was a tree over-$ old friend of the forest. So, with life-long 
hanging the low gabled roof, one of its branches : friends about her, they took her precious dead 
swayed in a gentle wind against the gothic win- : : * and laid him under the shadow of the towéy, be- 
dow, through which the moonlight fell in a? side the true old wife who had gone thither be- 
wonderful radiance, It stretched across the; $ fore him. 
room to the old man’s feet, resting there, as Basil would not leave her until the last duty 
golden path to the heavens above him. The; was done, and meanwhile was in hiding in one 
noise against the window startled him from this } of the numerous forest fastnesses of which he 
new thought into which his mind had fallen, * £0 well knew. When night had come again, he 
and he turned and looked out through the dia-? was standing there beside her in the sombre 
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glimmer of the cottage fire. ‘TI will remain 3 that the old father nor Basil were no longer 


here,” she said; ‘‘the Roundheads never are 


; there. They would not come again—never 


rude to me.” In the forest’s walks they often; again, never! That was her loss; she knew it 
met her, doing homage roughly out of their man-; all now. Father and Basil could not come 
hood’s loyalty to a pure and saintly presence. § again—saying it over to herself. But God’s 
A sort of chivalric loyalty that men imbibe § love, and father’s and Basil’s love were with 
as they lie in babyhood upon the breasts of} Sher yet. She knew that. Her soul was strong 
mothers. She clung to him now with love's : in that; but the poor, weak heart sobbed itself 
fierce tenacity, and besought him to incur dan- 3 to sleep; and the man who had cared for her, 


ger no more, by absenting himself from the 
forest until the happier time had come when 
they could meet in peaceful, undisturbed loving. 
Her tears fell fast upon the hand she held; and 
while her pleading voice made a music in his 
heart, sweet as song of birds, he gave her the 
promise to cross the stern old Roundhead’s lines 
no more. For a long moment he held her close 
to his great, wide breast, stroking tenderly her 


shining hair and tear-wet cheek. A trusty. 


forest friend was briaging his horses up to the 
cottage, his steps was heard outside. Much pain 


and sorrow had exhausted the girl’s metal 5 





laid down upon the rug before the fire, loyally 
watching over her, loyally praying for good 
King Charles and Master Basil. ‘God forefend 
them both by forest-path and open field; in court 
and camp, in life and death, God find them with 
their Christly armor on!” A goodiy prayer, 
to which let all true hearts echo, Amen! 

The young Cavalier, pursuing his saddened 
thought, had never slackened pace until the 
forest and its lengthened shadows ‘were lying, 
ghost-like, behind him. But now, striking the 
hard, open road, more caution was necessary, 
though the enemy’s lines had been passed, and 





strength: and when he pressed his lips to her} the tread of the far out-lying pickets was no 
cheek, she was unconscious that he did so. A} ; longer distinguishable. He rode carefully, look- 
low, warning word from outsidey gave him } ing ahead into the gloom of the night, watchful 
notice that he must not linger longer. He laid $ of any horseman in advance of him. ‘ No .one 
the girl tenderly down upon a rude settle by $ $in advance, but behind the reverberation of 
the fire, and leaping to the saddle, commended $ 3 iron-shod feet in the road. A single horseman, 
her to the care of the man who stood there with § Stoo. It might be a foeman, but it was not yet 
his horse. The forester, giving him the bridle, time for flight; time enough for that when 
said, ‘Ride fast to-night, your hand upon your § challenged, and the odds against him. He 
sword. Bear no man company; there is mount-  slackened his speed, and drew the rein closer 
ing in haste in the camp yonder, as if in pursuit. ° $ to the foot- -path. ; 
There is danger in the forest to-night; whispers 3 3 ‘‘Who goes there?” This challenge from the 
of spies from the royal forces abroad. Take: rider, who had now come up with him. ‘A 
heed that no man bear you company.” friend, if friendly proven,” replied the Cavalier, 
‘Fear not for me, good Luke; they have no laying his hand quietly on the sword’s hilt. 
such mettle in their steeds as this one boasts. 3 “A fair night, friend.” ‘A fair night, friend,” 
He and my sword will be safeguards enough answered Basil. ‘‘What of the cause, friend?” 
against any single foeman.” $ Basil leaned forward, that he might see the face 
He rode swiftly away over the yielding sward, 3 of the new-found friend, and answered the last 
and soon became undistinguishable amid the : challenge, ‘‘For God and King Charles, the 
low-hanging foliage. $ cause prospers.” ‘We will ride in company, 
‘«¢4 yenturesome youth is Basil,” said Luke, } and so it please you; two swords being better 
as he went within the cottage; and seeing the$ than one.” “An it please you, we will,” was. 
slight form of the beautiful girl upon the settle, § Basil’s reply. The man was no foeman. The 
added, ‘‘So would I have been in my hot day 3 questions he gave showed him to be of the camp 
of youth for maiden fair as this.” 3 of the Cavaliers. A face little seen under the 
Not the best nurse for a delicate girl, but as} slouched beaver he wore; but that little seen 
true, delicate, tender a one as any woman. $had nothing prepossessing in it, to our young 
The fine, sweet instinct of loyalty to woman- 3 friend Basil; a face to shun when met by the 
hood was in his heart, fijling each drop of warm }  road-side, on a dark night, when one’s sword 
blood coursing there. 3rested in its sheath at home. A scowling, 


He chafed her hands, and threw some water } mean face, full of subtility and cunning; a face 
in her face, when the ‘soft, brown eyes opened ; for foul deeds and black work. A spy—the man 
wide on him in a gaze of wonder and inquiry. } against whom he had been warned. To be cap- 
Then they slowly closed again—for she saw ? tured’ in his company was death—worse than 

Vou. XLVIII.—11 
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188 LOVE AND LOYALTY. 
death ignominy. How was he to shake him off? ; tired, healthy men. Whatever dream came to 
They were both enlisted in the same good cause, ; them gave no token of to-morrow’s doom. The 
one for love and one for hire. How did he; Cavalier, waking in the chill gray of the morn- 
know that? This fellow beside him might have : ing, saw the face of the man he had left at the 
as fine instincts of loyalty as any that warmed ; cottage last night. ‘Do not tell Aer, old friend,” 
his own heart, and fired it to heroic deeds, This 3 he said; but he whs too late—the man was gone. 
vile, low face, might be only a mask, hiding a3 The sun rose that morning over that little 
right loyal soul. Yet against this man the} world of England, looking upon no sadder sight, 
warning had been spoken. What matter? He ; I think, than that of the fair young Bessie listen- 
would take the risk; was not the danger all: ing to the story of Basil’s capture. No tears 
left behind in the camp of the Roundheads? ; were in her eyes; dark lines came underneath 
But in the solemn hush of the night, he raised : them; her mouth grew fixed and rigid; her 
his hat and prayed for King Charles, the lady : hands were buried with a nervous clutch in the 
of his love, and his own safety. lapels of the forester’s coat. She clung to him 

Rashly, madly resolved, young Cavalier! The : desperately, as if he could help her, as if in some 
enemy was upon them. From a bit of forest: way he could save Basil. He was to be tried 
lying adjacent to the road-side the Roundheads : with the spy at high noon, Cromwell would be 
swarmed down upon them. Stern work was : at the camp to-day—maybe, at the trial. He 
there. Twenty stern old soldiers setting to} had been an old friend of her father’s in that 
work to capture two men who defiantly faced ‘ earlier, better time. Since then he had sat at 
them with swords out, and death in their eyes. { their homely board—was friendly still, she 
It lasted but a moment. There was a sharp: knew. Why, this stern old Puritan had, caress- 
clash of steel, a resounding blow from the; ingly, held her on his knee, when she was a 
sword of Basil upon a Roundhead’s steel cuirass, { little child. If she plead for this Basil’s life, 
which sent the trooper reeling from his seat, ; would the grim old soldier remember her, and 
and shattered the young Cavalier’s weapon. ! what had gone before? Let us hope he would; 
That was the end of it. Basil, unarmed, was: for the day when memories of a better, quieter 
easily made prisoner now. The spy was already } life could sway him were fast fading. In that 
captured and bound. They searched them on{ after-time, when Naseby was to be fought and 
the ground where they had fought. From the{ won; when a king was to be dethroned—im- 
dress of the spy they took convincing evidence : prisoned; when a scaffold was to grow in a 
of his guilt—plans and drawings of their ; night in the street opposite to Whitehall, and 
works—specifications of their numbers—and ? the Royal Charles to lie there, with his fair neck 
descriptions of their arms. ‘upon the block; a man, with a mask, holding 

What will poor Bessie say when she hears of ; the kingly head before the multitude, saying, 
this? Poor Bessie! with the dead face of the { ‘This is the head of a traitor!” it would be 
father lying there only yesterday, and his dead ; too late for memories then. Let us be glad, for 
face to-morrow! is! God help poor Bessie! : Bessie’s sake, that these days had not yet come. 
And God help them all! Amen. 3 At noon the prisoners was led into the court, 

They carried them to the foot of the hill, } held in the long room through which they passed 
where quietly rested a few hamlets and the to their prison last night. A dark room, set 
gray old church, with its ivy-covered tower: round by dark, earnest faces. They were there 
looming up hundreds of feet into the night. for serious cause. The painful stillness was 
The prisoners were taken to a low-gabled; only broken by the clang against the-oaken 
building on the outskirts of the hamlet—a thick, ; floor of a gaunt old soldier’s sword, as he strode 
stone-walled house, with heavily-mullioned win- ; to his place at a deal table, about which sat a 
dows, looking out into the dark street and fields. } dozen warriors—grim men of iron, in leathern- 
About the door stood a group of gxim-vianged ; jerkins, used to the din and smoke of battle, 
soldiers, silent and stern, looking keenly into { and loving its carnage better, in their Puritan 
the face of the young Cavalier, but speaking no ; hearts, than this quiet way of sending men down 
word. They passed through a long, low room, } to their death. Relentless men, where duty 
wainscotted half-way to the ceiling. In the ; was to be done; hardened by long years of civil 
rear of that was the guard-room, low-ceiled, } war, and through believing that God had sent 
red-tiled, and cleanly enough. There spy and 3 the sword in their hands, to the end that they 
Cavalier laid down together. When to-morrow ; might restore the olive-branch; full of a strange 
came, where would they be lying then? . They $ superstition and religious enthusiasm, which 
slept on the tiled floor the refreshing sleep of } made them bad judges and irresistible soldiers. 
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Crowding about the room were the eae of } Leanien me a precious trust to his care. He 
the hamlets, all in eager sympathy with at least } was with me through my long dove, at suffering 
one of the prisoners—Basil had played and and sorrow. He was no spy.” ‘But a 
grown up with many of them. Between hall } Royalist?” “Yes! loyal to his king and to 
and hamlet there was little difference in those {his manhood, which would not let him be a 
days. They loved him, every one, for his frank ‘spy. Upon my soul, brave gentlemen, not a 
and manly ways; for his hardy, healthful youth : spy!” 
and comeliness; for all that he had been to; Bravely spoken, little maiden! Yet these 
them in their some time want and pain. They } are stern, duty-loving men you address. They 
spoke low and excitedly together. “He, a : see heroic faith and simple truth shining through 
spy! Our Basil, of the hall, a spy!” and the ‘ your eyes; and they also see a maiden battling 
speaker’s voice rose high with indignation. A ‘for her lover’s life. The blush alone told them 
woman timidly touched his arm, and asked if so much. The prisoner has looked up but once 
she might stand beside him during the trial. 3 while she speaks. He sees the fine crimson 
She could see Basil from there, and-he could {mantling the cheek, and, with life gliding from 
not see her. It was best he should not. But {him, he takes farewell of its sweetest hope and 
he would know all the same she was there. fairest dream. She has gone back to her place, 
After awhile she asked the man if he would hold } and the man gives her his arm to lean upon— 
her hand the while. ‘‘I’m not strong to-day,” : not so strong as when he gave her his hand 
she added, apologetically. He took her hand, 3awhile ago. She never looked away now from 
and held it in his strong, horny fingers, tenderly $ ‘the faces of the court. She will see their verdict 
as @ woman. S written i in their iron visages before they have 
Silence now, terrible in its intensity, reigned ? spoken it. They confer together. Silence, awful 
throughout the room. ‘The prisoners were to {and profound, reigns throughout the sombre 
be tried together, and were arraigned and called old room. The grotesque faces in the wain- 
upon to answer to the specifications of the ; seoting, stare forward, waiting for their verdict. 
eharge of being spies of one Charles, against ; Men breathe fast and heavily. They love this 
the honor and dignity of the commonwealth. } young man; from his boyhood up he has been 
“How say you, Robert Sherwood and Basil 0 noble, brave, and unselfish in his instincts; 
Underwood, guilty or not guilty?” ’ go true to them; so observant ever of their rights. 
The spy, desisting for a moment from gnaw- $ Something out of their own lives will be lost 
ing the nails of a dirty hand, slowly lifted his {when his is forfeited. In dreadful stillness 
head, and looking toward the court, made an- ‘they await the verdict, and from all hearts an 
swer, “Guilty!” $ unspoken prayer ascends for the prisoner. If 
‘“‘ Not guilty!” Clear, earnest, and deep as }he would only speak it might not yet be too 
an organ-tone, fell upon the court—the answer } late. 
of Basil Underwood. He rises slowly from his seat. Life is so 
The court proceeded to the evidence. Only } sweet to him to-day. He will not lose it without 
this it was. This, a confessed adherent of him Sone poor effort. He craves the indulgence of 
called King Charles I., was found at night, in } the court—a moment only he will detain them. 
unfrequented ways, bearing company with his } Permission to speak is granted him. “You 
fellow prisoner, upon whose person were found ; know,” he said, in a clear, musical voice, “that 
conclusive proofs of guilt. Nothing more. For } what this maiden has just spoken is truth. 
*the commonwealth, the case was closed. “Had : Where she left off I will begin. I had crossed 
the prisoner any witnesses to call in his de- {your lines by paths unknown to your troops, 
fence?” Basil bowed his head on his hands, }and coming upon the high road, and being on 
and answered, ‘None!’ Hope slipped the 3 my way to join the forces of the king, my master, 
leash in that moment, and was gone. At this ; was accosted by my fellow-prisoner here. From 
instant a girl mado her way through the crowd, {signs he gave me, I recognized him as being of 
and took her place beside the table Of the court. the king’s forces, but in what capacity I only 
Quietly, modestly she said, ‘‘I wish to be sworn guessed. Of what he knew, I nothing knew— 
on behalf of the prisoner.” She was sworn. jhe having communicated nothing to me. A 
In a few simple words she accounted for Basil’s {moment after he found me, your troops were 
presence near the enemy’s camp. ‘‘Such an ; S upon us. I therefore claim the rights and kos- 
old friend of father’s and mine,” she said, with : 3  pitality of a prisoner of rank taken in honor- 
womanly crimson coverigg cheek and brow. < able. warfare, and as such, my life is not forfeit 
*«My father died in his args the night ho came, * to the commonwealth.”’ 
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A stir of pleasure, rising out of a hope that: to him amid the clash of steel, and the snort of 
the simple earnestness of his speech would save $ battle-steeds ; with sword in hand, leading heroic 
him, swayed the multitude. $ legions to victory for good King Charles. But 
Again the court conferred together; then the : this death, away from the contested field, was 
prisoners were bidden to stand and look upon}: ; a death a dog might die—not a man. Thus he 
the court. They did so. The hands of the ; thought and wondered in his mind, as he looked 
spy tremblingly wandered about his mouth; 3 out over the hills and fields to where the old 
his eyes were bent upon the ground, and an | cliutéli-tower rose, covered with its eternal 
awful pallor overspread his face. Doomed, and : verdure, brightened by great masses of sunlight. 
afraid to die. There was a record of dark deeds; Slow:y the day wore on. An hour or more 
lying behind him, in those years gone. Death } before curfew Bessie had one hope—she would 
touched him, and he trembled. His fellow-}see Cromwell. He must and would save Basil. 
prisoner was paler than since the trial began;} It was miles away to the camp. Then she 
but his face was the face of a man who’ had} would seek him. Basil was not guilty; Crom: 
looked upon death often, and knew it was only 3 well was just—it was his pride and boast that 
sleep. He knew of the pleasant vales of Eden— } he was that. He should do justice—Basil should 
of the better country beyond. The hand which live. He could not die, for his life was hers; 
firmly held the chair before him was clear of} hers until the good God demanded it of her. It 
guilt; behind him no dark record lay open; was not to be forfeit now. She knew that the 
immortality glowed within him. He stood upon: stern old soldier should be just; ay, that was 
the shining shore, and the waves of death surging 3 the word—just. He would be! 
toward him, gave him no terror. $ Just? There was yet to come the solemn, 
A war-begrimed soldier rises from his place } awful spectacle of the scaffold in front of White- 
as spokesman, and reads in slow, dead tones, < hall, and royai Charles’ head laying thereon. 
the finding and sentence of the court. “The 3 Yet this was to be when the grim soldier, Crom- 
prisoners at the bar are found guilty as to all: 3 well, grew to his greatness. 
the charges and specifications upon which they 3 3 Through line after line of pickets she passed 
were arraigned, and the sentence of the court § on her way to the tent of the general; high 
is, that they be taken from this place to a $ resolve and noble purpose nerved her heart. 
place of confinement, and from thence to the $ : She would be strong to-day; steel-hearted, as 
square, in view of the quarters of the general ; these bronzed warriors; steel-nerved, clear- 





commanding, and there to be shot to death, at § 


the ringing of the curfew next ensuing; and § 
H the spacious tent of the soldier, Cromwell. Qn 


may God have mercy on their souls!” 


Bessie heard. A sharp cry of pain, as if a2 


brained to execute her purpose. 
“Tt is for Basil,” she said, as she stood before 


either side ‘stood the guard, as if but half on 


heart had broken, rang through the room. duty. ‘I would have speech with General 
Women wept, and wrung their hands; and men 3 Cromwell.” ‘He is absent from the camp,” 
went tearfully out into the air. They could} : Ssaida guard. ‘Yet he will be here hefore the 

not breathe there where death came so close to ? curfew?” ‘He will come to-night; but not 
them. A few women gathered about the girl,’ before curfew.” This’ from a grim-visaged 
and bore her to her home. The prisoners were : Roundhead, who, leaning on his halberd, re- 
led back to their prison—between them and ; gards the girl curiously. Her head was sunk 


death a few brief hours lay. To die at curfew! § 
Oh, God! how dear life had suddenly grown to : 


$to her breast; her hands grope darkly on the 
* folds of her dress. That was the last hope. 


this young Cavalier. He did not think that his; $ Only for an instant she feels the keen pain of 
heart could ever so tremble. His old mother ; its loss, and then the sickening blindness of 


and father, when they knew? Why, he would 
never see them again, here—nor Bessie. Youth’s 


despair, arising out of her weakness to save 
the life dearer than her own, fills her brain and 


hopes were his then; he meant that she should 3 eyes. Slowly raising her head, she ‘sees the 


one day be mistress of the hall and the broad 
acres. They were to live their, lovers forever, 
helping, nourishing Christ’s poor, and little 
ones. A thousand times he had planned that. 
Last night only he had held her in his arms— 
had heard her voice in loving music. To-night— 
to die! This death he had never dreamed of. 
He might sometimes have fancied it would come 





guard yet Tegarding her with a look as nearly 
akin to pity as any that ever visited his face. 
She sees him; the other guards standing idly 
about; the long rows of tents; the statidards; 
the glistening arms; and beyond them, to the 
westward, the sun, sinking down in crimson 
glory behind the old tower, where swung the 


? ourfew-bell. It has been so many voiced to 
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of her in all ine: years gone; from aides child- s ‘nie for his pa was ia: and it it was a ee 
ic hood she and it have been such true friends. : mile off, and ere they reached it, it would be 
ut Only she, she fancies, knows all its tones, and ; time for the curfew.” Thus saying, he took up 
as all their deep and solemn meaning. She recalls $ his hat and the keys, and walked beside her, 
he how sad-voiced it was that day when its shadow ; along the path she had come. Slowly he began 
ed first fell above her mother’s grave; how full of § to understand what it was she required of him. 
ld comfort, too, seeming to blend pity in its tones 3 ‘«‘There must be no curfew to-night! Here were 
yal for her loss, as if it knew and cared. She $ jewels and gold—a fortune for such as he; it 
ht. remembers other days, when anger and strife ; would make his old age bright, and free from 
re were in her heart, how its mellow music softened $ thought and care. Besides, a dear life would 
ild away the bitter feeling. So often, in that hap- ; be saved to her. He would doit! He would 
sil. pier time, it has summoned her to hear words $ not sound Basil’s death-knell! For the love of 
he of helping grace and faith—words that cheered the good God he would not do that! He roughly 
m: her life, and blessed the hours she lived. All§ $ pushed her bribe away; he assumed a stern 
nt this feebly passing through her mind as she { manner, and gruffly refused. What else could 
ild watches the sun fading, slowly, surely fading, he do? To the good cause of Christ, whom he 
rs; falling beyond the town. It is to be endowed’ served under the great Cromwell, Basil was 

It with a new voice to-night; to swing out from $a traitor and enemy. ‘ Not his enemy, else he 
he its height in the gloom of the sky solemner ; would have saved him. The old heart was 
ras words than it spoke ever before—words of 3 tender, but Cromwell and his times cased tender 

death to the heart of the young Cavalier. ; } hearts i in iron shells; and he refused her, even 
n, She repeats slowly to herself the words of } as they reached the foot of the great tower, 
te- the stern old guard, ‘‘He will be here to-night, ; wherein, above them, hung the. great hell, 
on. but. not till after curfew.” Then, fires must 3 shrouded in the darkening sky. His hand 
ane blaze, and tapers burn with the stars to-night. was on the latch, and the oaken-door was 

The curfew shall not ring. She has jewels and $ pushed open, when he turned to say some final 
sed coin with which the old verger may be bribed ; word to her, but she was gone. 

igh from his duty. If she plead with him, offered} As the door swung back from the old man’s 
ery him these bribes, Basil might be saved—for 3 hand, an impulse, springing out of defeated 
as Cromwell would come to-night; and Cromwell, } purpose and hope beaten down, seized the mind 
-_ for the sake of the old love he bore her father, ; of the girl. She looked upward within the 


would pardon Basil, if she asked it, She would 3 tower; but a few of the crumbling stairs could 
fall at his knees, and not be torn away till he? > be distinguished above, darkness covered them 





Qn had pardoned Basil—and he would do it, hard } Slike a pall. With an awful shudder vibrating 
ou and stern as he seemed. She had passed the ; through every nerve, and the strength of her 
ral guard, and quickly, by the old mill-path, ap- 3 mind, heart, and soul, bent to a single thought, 
p,” proached the verger’s cottage. An old man,$she dashed past the old verger, and her feet 
the quite deaf to sound of his own bell, or voice of; pressed the stairway into murky space, where 
not priest, and almost blind now, his years had ; before, for three centuries, no feet but hers had 
red been so many; with only strength enough to ? Strod. With her soul sickening within her, sus- 
re- ring the old bell on the tower, and build the : ‘tained only by the hope that would not die, 
nk church fires, he was retained in his place more $ 2 she went upon her fearful flight, cheating death 
the for past services than for present ones. He sat é of its victim, irresistible in her love and daring, 
pe. now on the broad stone at his door, smoking : as a fate standing between the comely Cavalier 
of his pipe, his hat and the church-keys lying ? and the grave that yawned to claim him. 

“of béBide him. He had stood by the quaintly-} A single line of blood-red was in the sky yet, 
uve » carved font when she was held there in the : and the hour of curfew had come. About the 
nd priest’s arms to be christened—such a wee tiny } door of Basil’s prison stood a guard of solemn, 
the thing then, a grand and graceful lady now, but } earnest faces. They looked away silently to- 
rly mindful of him in her advancement. He had ; ward the tower rjsing still and sombre against 
ce. many things within the old cottage to remind: the sky. They waited for the curfew as one 
ly him of her kindness since those first days of within, prayerfully kneeling on the tiled floor 
is: her babyhood. Too feeble-sighted to see the } tof his cell, waited. They leaned upon their 
he agony of her face, or to notice the excitement } : fire-locks, liking not this shooting of a man in 
ion of her manner, the old man rose and bowed to : cold blood. They wished in their hearts it was 
the her quaintly as a cavalier. ‘She wanted speech : over. 


to with him? Then she must follow him to the? As the verger touches the dangling rope, 
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192 LOVE AND LOYALTY. 
eomnantlting falls to his feet from the steps above. ita ‘ver fires ‘gli out in crimson belts of light 
“A bit of the oaken stair,” he says, picking it $ Sand warmth over the hills and low-lying vallies ; 
up “Crumbling away together, we are; church § voices of men shout out a battle-hymn of the 
and vecger alike growing old together.” The ; Lord they serve. It is borne to her upon the 
old man forgets that the tower was a gray- § winds in tones of unutterable sweetness, for 
beard of hundreds of years when he was yet a3 distance has robbed the thousand voices of all 
pulin~ babe. ‘Not ring the curfew!” he mut- coarseness. They read a fiery gospel, and en- 
tered. ‘Falso to-night in what I never once * forced it with burnished steel. 
failed in before? Yet, she’s a comely lass; and} Her feet must not yet fail her, for her work 
he a good youth, and = a spy, either; but he ; is not yet done. A few rods more, and the tent 
dies for the good cause.’ 3 of the warrior Cromwell will be reached. At 
Had his eyes been less dim, and the gloom § last she is there; the guards send the challenge, 
within the tower less dense, he might crn a receive for reply, ‘‘A friend, who eraves 
seen, far above him on the oaken stair, a woman 8 speech with the general, Cromwell.” They make 
slowly ascending; upward, upward, over quick : way for her, let her pass into the presence of 
and dead, her delicate hands pressing for sup-} the man she seeks. Let the day and the hour 
port, with horrible disgust and loathing, the 3 ; 3 be responsible for whatever was hard or cruel 
reeking, slimy walls; her strength almost gone; 3 3 3 in this man’s career. A hard and cruel hour of 
but upward through paths of vermin-life, by } anarchy and blood moulding the man into the 
which swarm noisome, poisonous reptiles and § shape he was. What freer, fairer, more gener- 
uncouth shapes unknown to her, she toils on. ous youth than he once was in all England? 
Above her darkly hangs the bell; below, the: : 3 History sends back the answer—none. In her 
old verger stands ready to give it speech and $ hour of greatest peril, Rome gave up her vested 
meaning, new and terrible. At last, she stands $ 3 rights and sacred liberties into the hands of one 
on the narrow platform beneath it—can touch } man, and let him act the tyrant as he willed, 
its sides. It shall not speak those words of } 80 saved they the republic. It was England’s 
death. Slowly it begins to move, her hands $day of sorest need when she recognized this 
seize, with the grasp of death, its ponderous 3 Cromwell as her saviour, and gave up to him 
tongue, and as the rope descends, she is swung $ her rights and privileges—a soldier sworn for 
out into the black sky, hundreds of feet above § God and England. Great, masterful blows he 
the undistinguished earth. Again, and again, * struck for them; great wrongs he did in their 
and yet many times she sways to and fro with} names. But, let us believe he did the best he 
the motion of the bell above the earth, and yet : 3 S knew; as may others believe it of us, when our 
her hands are strong as iron, stronger than 3 ‘turn comes to be adjudged. Not that we shall 
mortal hands, unnerved with love, could ever $ S stride down the ages with kings and queens for 
be. To and fro, for the allotted time, the ver- : company, but that the least of us shall have an 
ger swung the bell, and yet was the curfew $ audience of critics one day coming. 
silent of its new voice and meaning, for love- $ He did not notice her, nor rise as she ap- 
nerved hands held fast its tongue, and made it : proached, as any cavalier would have done. 
dumb. Cromwell would come to-night, and, 3 An orderly stood in waiting, whom Cromwell 
bless God! the hour of curfew had gone by, and $ thus commanded: ‘Get you quickly to the cot- 
Basil lived. ‘He shall die at the ringing of tage of the old verger by the mill; tell him the 
the curfew,” said the stern soldier judge; and, § hour of curfew is long since gone, and bring me 
in the solemn meaning of the sentence, till then $ ‘ answer why he has not tolled the bell; weighty 
he cannot die. > matters depend upon his duty being dong” 
To the camp again, and there to wait and} She did not longer wait for him to give her 
wait till Cromwell comes. Dark shapes and} 3 greeting, but said quickly, ‘‘You will not send 
fearful noises fill the air as she descends, but ; this soldier on his errand till I have speech with 
the lowermost stair is reachéd, the wide door $ you? To me more weighty is the matter that 
grates again upon its hinges. She looks back $I bring than can concern the tolling of that bel! 
upon the hamlet and sees lights burning in ‘to you. I come for justice, noble Cromwell; 
every window. There, too, is the prison, and $ ’ you hold in vile duress a prisoner of war, con- 
there, also, burn the tapers, though the stars 3 $ demned to death upon a charge of which he is 
fill the world with brightness. A dull, numb $ $ not guilty. Hear from me the -orexg before you 
pain fills her limbs; her hands are dead; her $ let that soldier go upon his way.” 
feet wander from the path, and her brain whirls} “I'll hear you, maiden; soldier, wait without.” 


in a dizzy trance. But yonder lies the camp, $ The man withdrew; #nd the story, as she knew, 
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it from Basil’s defence, and of her own infor-} me, and you will link two hearts to you, by ties 
mation, she related to the chief. With what of love, stronger than links of steel. Your vic- 
grace of speech it sprang from her lips, till it }‘torious legions count their slain by thousands; 
seemed alive with heroic truth and beauty, I} I ask but one poor life, it is dearer than my 
fain would attempt to portray, but dare not.:; own. You relent! You will pardon—for the 
The soldier knew that what she spoke was $ dead father’s sake, you will. You have eaten 
truth; that the man she loved could not lie. : of his bread, and you dare not kill his child. 
Yet this Basil Underwood was one to fear; the} For the sense of justice that is eternal within 
peasantry around shout out a cause, whose holi-; you, you will give me back the life I crave.” 
ness they could not see, for love of him. It Not a stern line of the war-worn face that 
would be well to have him removed; God accom-; was not melted away. “If God’s work were 
plished His good purposes by allowing evil to: only done; if it were work less hard and cruel 
triumph; so might he do this seemingly evil; to do,” he thought, as memories of that olden, 
act that good to the cause might come. ‘He happier time poured, like an avalanche, through 
is a Royalist; if he dies not, maiden, the good : his mind, moved by the force of the girl’s words. 
cause must suffer; so—he dies.” Slowly he said § A sad, old man even; weary of the leathern 
it, like one making up his mind to a deed from} jerkin and the weighty sword. To redeem old 
which his soul revolted. But a great pity was ; England, yet not to see the day; He was not to 
on his face now. He remembered this girl, and § pass over into that promised land. But his 
her old father, too. Years and years ago, be-: people did, and let us trust that from the heaven 
fore the cause had wakened him from peaceful ; above us the grim old saint looks down and sees 
ways, he and the girl’s father had been friends; } his work completed. 
and he remembered he had permission given} He raised the girl to her feet, and placed his 
him, once from the baron, to shoot upon his} hands upon her head caressingly. In that far- 
preserves, and for many days he was the old } off city of London he had a daughter, too, 
forester’s guest. How generoys in their humble} maybe he thought of her, and fancied he had 
hospitality they were to him then! Let him re-} done his work, and by his own hearth caressed 
“member this, for upon him, too, is the shadow § her as in that earlier day. It was to be a long 
of death stealing, and ere long it will help his} while before he saw her again; and when he 
soul upward that he forgot not these things. 3} did see her, he was a prisoner, and in prison 
The girl came close to him. Either hand she she visited and ministered unto him. In these 
placed upon his wide breast. Low, steady-! prison hours to come, it will be good for him to 
voiced, calm as a star, she stood above him, } remember what he did this night. He sat down, 
and said, ‘‘You dare not do this thing. The } and on a bit of parchment wrote out a pardon 
good Master, whom we both serve, will not let} for ‘‘one Basil Underwood, unrighteously held 
you do it. This man is innocent; upon my soul, } under sentence of death as a spy; to be re- 
he is not guilty! Look through my eyes, down leased upon his parole of honor, not to absent. 
into my heart’s depths, and tell me if a spy } himself, without leave of the commanding gene- 
could there be throned and crowned. I do love} ral, from beyond the ancient landmarks and 
him; I love him for his noble soul, which knows ; surveys of the hamlet of Underwood.” He 
no taint of sin or shame; I love him for the ; placed it in her hands, only saying, ‘‘Take this, 
pure truth that dwells within his heart; I love : that justice may be done. You shall bear it to 
him that he is loyal to his king—the king that, ; his prison.” 
in his mother’s arms, he learned to say his § She thanked him in only such words as full, 
nightly prayers for. See, brave Cromwell! men} love-burning hearts can utter, and quickly 
fear but love you not. I’m here at your feet, turned to the tent-door. He had not moved 
the whilom child you nursed upon your knee. ; since he gave her the parchment, but stood 
I kneel to you and ask for simple justice, and} with folded hands wistfully regarding her. He 
you deny me. I can pecall the day and hour: seemed not to hear her grateful words; nor te 
you held me to your breast, and whilst you notice that, even as she thanked him, her gaze 
was fixed upon the pardon, which she clutched 
be ever with you, little bairn, tenderly keeping } with a grip of death-like tenacity; that her eyes 
you and all your loves.’ Oh, Cromwell! they } seemed to devour it, not to see him at all. If 
are all dead but this one! Yesternight I saw} in that hour the awful shadow came near him, 
my father laid in his grave; my mother lay be-} it should have touched him then, for it wag his 
side him there these many years dead. Brother! royal hour of life, the one in which his soul 
or sister have I none. .Give this one back to! stood nearest to its Master. Her hand was 
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raised to push aside the curtain at the door, § $ 
when, in a voice, gentle as her own, he galled : 
her name. She turned toward him, and, as if} 
their souls stood, for the moment, on the same > 
broad platform of eternal truth and humanity’s ‘ 
love made perfect, she stretched out her two; 
hands toward him. 

With painful slowness he spoke, and his man- ; 
ner was that of a man gone blind in all the } j 
Ytenets of his faith, like one lost in a monstrous { 
sea of doubts. ‘This is God’s work?” oan 
tioningly he said this, and then added, ‘I fear, ; 
sometimes. Oh, God! if I have erred, show my } 
feet the right way; I meant to be the servant { 
of Thy will; lead me, thy servant.” He bowed } 
his head towly before her, as if he saw in this } ; 
child one nearer to his Christ than he, and said, ; 
“Lay your hands upon me, child, and say, God 
save and bless thee, Cromwell.” With startled 
thought she looked up into his face, and what : 
she saw there filled her heart with a great pity } 
and tenderness for this man. She saw a great ; 
and god-like soul tossed and torn in a mael-} 
strom of doubts and misgivings—a soul sick } 
unto death, crying out with unutterable pathos ; 
and yearning for light—light—light! : 

She laid her hands upon the bowed head, and 
slowly, reverentially repeated the words; then} 
she sped away through the tented streets, and : 
the picketed fields toward the prison, where, 
beyond the tower and the bell, her lover was } 
held. She would be in time; the ground seemed 3 
to fly beneath hersfeet; but at last the prison } 
was reached. She would not give the pardon § ; 
to the old guard; she held it tightly clasped in} 
her poor, bruised hands, while with a grim: 
smile he read it. He humored her whim, as} 
who would not? So fair, and true, and brave 3 ‘ 
she was, the glamour of an heroic deed per-: 
formed shone like a halo about her face. He: 
led her to the room where, in the morning, Basil : 
had been tried, then released his prisoner, and } 
brought him to her. ‘Now, maiden, you will } 
ye me up the parchment? The prisoner is 
free.” She placed it in the hands of Basil. 
saying, ‘‘Give it you to ‘the soldier. I have 
snatched it from the skies.” 

Without understanding, he did as she bade} 
him, and the soldier was gone. And now Basil } 
held an unconscious form in his arms. When } 
its work was done, the tired body gave way; it} 
had been sorely tried. She loved much, and for : 
her love had dared and done much. To such} 
much love is given. It was to her. A free man 
now, Basil carried her to an old dame’s house, } ; 
and there watched over her for many days. But} 
when the weary watch was over, she bloomed } 
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again fair as any lily of her native valley; wa 
health and ep: Aas her with their peren- 
nial blossoms, and she grew in grace and come- 
> liness. 

The happy, peaceful days had come again to 
merry England. In the revolving years, the old 
: baron and his wife passed away to their long 
> home; and the new baron, Basil, held his court 
in the hall of his ancestors. 

Cromwell, too, has passed the day in which 
all his deeds were to be accounted for. They 
have been. His record is open only to his 
Master, whom, let us believe, he served with 
all the light there was within him. And let us 
‘try to remember him as he stood that day 
within the Parliament-House, his face aglow 
with fiery zeal, his drawn sword reflecting God’s 
red sunshine, as he uttered these memorable 


; words: ‘I have sought the Lord night and day, 


that he would rather slay me, than put me upon 
this work.” Solemn words, these. Let us be- 
lieve that this man felt them down to the depths 
of his soul; that they were the key-note to all 
that jangled music, out of tune, that went before 
and after in his life. 

As the years went on, tiny feet and childish 


$ voices echoed through the oaken corridors. 


These little ones added a new grace and radi-- 
ance to the hall; among them was a kingly 
Charlie, and a Cromwell, too. In the long 


: gallery, where hung the family pictures, Basil 


was wont to linger most over the latest portrait 
there. The little Cromwell of the hall, by 
times observing this fancy of his father’s, ques- 
tioned him regarding it. Then he told him the 
story of the picture, and the old bell in the 
tower. Fortwo hundred years, generation have 
told it to generation, as the picture was handed 
down from one to the other. I have now told 
it to you, thus giving away our family story, 
and it is ours no longer. But the picture isa 
> sweet poem to me forever. Its colors glow with 
autumnal warmth, and have the depth of Faler- 
nian wine in‘antique vase. In the face above 
me, framed in its wealth of waving hair, there 
are no sweet possibilities of love, of which it 
does not give assurance; there is no home which 
: it would not bless, Adorn your homes with pic- 
; tures—they are civilizegs. A picture on your 
walls, commemorating a loving, heroic deed, if 


it is mellowed into immortal tones and tints of ; 


beauty, as mine is, will be found an exhaustless 
store of pleasure. But better than picture, 
marble, or bronze, or aught else with which 
to make beautiful your home, is a wife, who, 
if she has not swung from curfew-tower to save 
your life, would do it, if occasion required. 














SENT BY THE STORM. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Tue little village of which we are aboutto, ‘Yes, boys,” at last; his voice feeble and 
speak, bore the name of Beach-Head, and piteous. ‘I saw’em take him to jail wi’ my 
stretched itself lazily along a sunny corner of : own eyes.” 
the Atlantie coast, so near to the great sea that} That was enough. The people of Beach- 
’ the salt waves thundered against its threshold 3 Head did not ask for better assurance—the 
when the tide was up. But the people of Beach- ; ‘Old Cap’n” had seen it. But they hesitated 
Head were used to the sea, and liked to have }about that other question, burning in their 
it near them; its voice had no terrors to them. } hearts and trembling on their lips, scarcely 

One quiet evening, in early autumn, when $ daring to put it into words. The Cap’n had 
this same little village seemed to look lazier ?a daughter, Maggie Wharton—the fairest and 
than ever before, an incident occurred that } sweetest in all Beach-Head; and she was the 
thrilled it to its inmost heart, and brought even } affianced wife of Dick Bolton. 
the oldest fisherman to his feet. People wondered at first that it should turn 

Dick Bolton was arrested—and for stealing! out so, that Maggie, so young and pretty, and 
Was it true? Every man, woman, and child § heiress to the snug two-story cottage in which 
in the village rushed out to ask the question. ; she and her old father lived, should care for a 
A dozen voices volunteered what they could ; great, rough, lumbering sailor like Dick, espe- 
tell. Mr. So-and-so had told Mr. So-and-so, ? cially when she could have her pick of all 5 
that he had seen Dick when the officers were ? Beach-Head lads; and rumor said, that yott 
marching him to prison. But the old men ‘ Dr. Romney himself was in love with her. But 
and women shook their heads; they must have } Maggie seemed to think it all right enough, and 
stronger proof than mere say-so, before they } went to ‘‘meeting” with Dick on Sundays, in 
harbored a suspicious thought against such a ? preference to any one else; and so dazzled and 
lad as Dick Bolton. The proof soon came. { overjoyed the poor, good fellow with the smiling 
Tottering along on his cain, his white locks : glances of her bright, blue eyes, that he came 
blown about by the sea-breeze, Capt. Wharton, ; well-nigh losing his senses. due time it was 
or the “‘Old Cap’n,” as he was known in Beach- ; all settled; Maggie and Dick affianced until 
Head, appeared in their midst. The Babel of {he should make his next voyage, and come back 
tongues were hushed on the instant. The ? first mate, when they were to become man and 
“‘Cap’n” was an oracle in Beach-Head. The; wife. The ‘Old Cap’n,” her father, had no 
oldest living inhabitant, not only in that place, 3 objection to make; so the village folks left off 
but for miles and miles up the coast, he was ; wondering, and called Maggie a sensible girl, 
looked up to with a kind of loving reverence ; to choose a true, honest+fellow like Dick, in 
by his simple neighbors; and more especially ; preferénce to a fine-dressed dandy. 
so by that portion who made it their profession What would-Maggie do now?’ What would tie 
to follow the sea; the fact of the old man having } ‘Old Cap’n” do? Was Dick innocent or guilty? 
‘‘sailed round the world,” as they expressed it, No one dared to ask; but reading what they 
some half a dozen times, making him, in their ‘ hesitated to speak in their eager eyes, the old 
estimation, something greater than a hero. All { sea-captain went on, sadly, 
eyes were turned upon him, and more than one “A bad case, boys!—a bad case! It’ll go 
tarpaulin was lifted in respectful waiting, as {hard wi’ poor Dick, I’m thinkin’,” his eyes 
he appeared in the midst of the excited crowd, } filling with tears, as they wandered toward the 
gazing round him with a sad, bewildered glance, 3 little two-story cottage, and caught a glimmer 
piteous to behold. of Maggie’s white frock, then flashing out sud- 

“Ts it true, Cap’n?” ; denly, as he added, ‘*Not that I b’lieve the lad 

The question came in a low, intense whisper z guilty, boys! I’m settled on that pint, though 
from more than a dozen lips at once. The old }the evidence will be strong agin him. Dick 
man paused before he answered, steadying ; Bolton’s no rogue, boys! I’m settled on that 
himself upon his cane, and shaking his gray ; pint; and we must stick close by the poor laf, 


haed slowly from side to side. * if the worst comes to the worst.” mi 
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“Ay, ay, Cap’n!” sand reached the room just in‘time to see the 
These simple-hearted Beach-Head people ; thief escape. He did not recognize—could not 
knew how to keep their word; when they made ; identify him. There was another witness, a 
promises, they meant them. When the day of.: fisher lad, who testified to having seen Dick 
trial came round, Dick Bolton did not find him- ; Bolton on the doctor’s premises on the same 
self friendless; they stood up for him to a man, night, and about the same hour. After him, 
and to a woman, too, for that. matter, headed ; Maggie, the ‘‘Old Cap’n’s’” daughter, was called 
by the “Old Cap’n.” But, for all that, they ‘to the stand. White as the cambric robe she 
could not save him. Dr. Romney, the individual : wore, her pretty, flossy curls pushed back in 
upon whom the larceny had been committed, } disorder, and her blue eyes strained upon the 
had engaged skillful counsel, and the evidence 3 prisoner’s face with a wild, piteous gaze, she 
was clear and indisputable. It was after this j owed there awaiting their questions. 
Wise: Was the prisoner at her father’s house on 
On Tuesday hight, at ten o’clock precisely, Dr. 3 the night of the robbery? Yes, he was! At 
Romney heard some person entering his bed- {what time? All the evening nearly—he came 
chamber—a ground-room on the east front of {early. But at what hour did he leave, could 
his house. Rushing down stairs, he reached ; She remember? Yes! She remembered, but 
the apartment only in time to see the burglar $ she would not tell. They stood together be- 
make his escape through an open window; and } neath the old locust-tree, she and Dick, watch- 
to find his desk rifled of a considerable amount 3 ing the westward going moon, and listening to 
of money, and a jeweled watch of great value. {the faint echo of a fisherman’s song far down 
He roused the nearest officer, and started in } the coast; and just as Dick bade her good-night, 
pursuit; and just out from the village they and said that he must hurry up to Dr. Romney’s 
e upon Dick Bolton, looking wild and rest- } for a dose of medicine for his mother, the bells 
like a crazy man. The doctor caused him }in the-little harbor struck for half-past nine. 
to be searched, and the stolen articles were : She remembered; but she would not answer— 
found upon his person. $no word of her’s should convict Dick. The 
To all questions, whether put by friend or ‘ counsel repeated the question—but she turned 
foe, he kept a most provoking silence. He was } from him with white, sealed lips. Dick watched 
not guilty; he went to Dr. Romney’s that night, }her keenly for a moment, and then rose to his 
but he did not commit the robbery. Farther ; feet. 
than that, he had nothing to say. It was in} ‘‘Let me answer for her,” he said, a great 
vain that his friends urged upon him the insane light gleaming from his gray eyes, and making 
folly of such a course. Nothing moved him— ‘his plain face grand and touching; ‘‘don’t worry 
not even the “Old Cap’n’s” persuasions, or his 3 the poor child any more. [ left the ‘Old Cap’n’s’ 
widowed mother’s tears. He did not steal the i just at half-past nine, and started up to the doc- 
articles; how he came by them, he was not at 3 3tor’s for a dose o’ medicine; but I didn’t steal 
liberty to say. ‘He was a fool!” the old * them things—God knows!” 
lawyer said, who had undertaken his case, and} A great thrill swept through the crowd as 
who had known him from his boyhood up. ; the plain, simple-hearted fellow uttered these 
Dick smiled quietly, and said nothing. 3 } words, and turned his clear, honest eyes from 
The day of trial brought an unusual crowd to : one to another of the familiar faces around him; 
the little Beach-Head court-house. Crime was ‘and not one soul, perhaps, dared question the 
something new in that simple and primitive 3 truth of what he had said. Still the evidence, 
country; and this unprecedented case startled $ the circumstances, the law, convicted him; and 
the quiet fishermen into a fever of keen curi- She was sentenced to five years imprisonment in 
osity. They flocked down from miles and miles } the State’s prison. 
along the coast to see the prisoner, and form 3 The morning when Maggie went down to bid 
their respective opinions concerning him. He _ good-by for the last time, was a wild one. 
stood up proudly in the square prisoner’s box ; All the pleasant Indian-summer weather had 
that day, his arms folded across his brawny sending and the, fall had set in with black, 





chest, and something in his gray eyes that gave 3 scudding clouds and weeping rains. The old 


the lie to any accusation that might be brought ; stone jail standing out on the desolate sands; 
against him. Dr. Romney paled, and grew ner- ‘the hungry sea sobbing and lashing almost 
yous at the sight of him. But the trial went ‘ against its mouldy walls, looked strangely 
on. The doctor’s evidence was brief. He heard ’ desolate as the young girl passed. through its 
some ohne entering his chamber at ten o'clock, } heavy door, and made her way down the damp 
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corridor. The prisoner was pacing up and; evening, while the old captain slept, and the 
down his narrow cell; but he heard and recog- } sea heaved and moaned without, the doctor re- 
nized her light step, and stood with glowing! newed his proposal. 
eyes and extended arms to welcome her when: “Why will you persist in living here, Mag- 
she entered. For an instant both were silent— § gie,” he said, “lonely and desolate, when you 
he reading the language of her tende® uplifted § might come to my cheerful home, where your 
face. Then he said passionately, 3 father could be properly cared for? You know 

“You do—you do believe in my innocence, } : how much I love you? Will you come, Maggie?” 
Maggie?” She shook her head. 

‘Yes, Dick, as truly as I believe in God.” ‘*Why not?” 

“You do not doubt me, in spite of all you: Maggie dropped her knitting on her lap, and 
have heard?” ; gazed for a moment into the gleaming coals; 

‘“‘No; I trust and believe in you, because—” } then she replied, with a little sigh, glancing out 

She stopped, blushing and drooping her eyes. } at the gray storm, 

“Because what, Maggie? Say on, please—I; ‘Because I must wait for him!” 
want to hear it.” ‘He will never come, Maggie!” 

‘* Because I love you!” “‘Then I shall wait forever!” 

His gray eyes flashed as he stooped aad} There was something so sublime in the ex- 
kissed her forehead. : pression of the girl’s face, and in her simple 

“Oh, Maggie!” he said, “you don’t know } answer, that the doctor said no more; and 
how this comforts me. God never gives us a} they sat in silence till a sharp rap at the door 
great trial to bear without also giving us some } Startled them. Maggie arose and opened it; 
great source of comfort. I. believe I should} and a female figure, scantily clad in dripping 
sink under this if I did not know that you  garnfents, fell forward on the floor. The doc- 
believe in my innocence; that makes me strong, ; tor, at Maggie’s command, raised her in his 
Maggie—makes me a man. I can bear it—I} arms, and bore her into an adjoining room. 
will bear it. Five years ain’t forever. I’m} Half an hour’s work restored her. 
young, and strong; and God is just. I'll live: ‘‘Don’t you know me?” she said, staring 
this disgrace down. Til prove my innocence § from one to the other, with her great, hollow 
yet. I'll come back to you one day, Maggie.” 3 eyes. ‘I am Belle Bolton, Dick Bolton’s cousin. 

“Tl wait for you, Dick!” : ; Don’t you know me, Lawrence Romney—me, 

“God bless you! I know you will; your love : * the woman you ruined?” 
will never fail me. But here they come. Good-} The doctor paled and shivered, as if a ghost 
by!” had confronted him. 

““Good-by, Dick!” ‘‘Go fora magistrate,” she went on. ‘Quick! 

He kissed her again, strained her slight form 3 I have a confession to make behave I die—and 
to his heart, and went out into the wild, sob-3 I can’t hold out long. Go, I say.” 
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bing rain; but the last object that his eyes; The doctor obeyed her. 


rested upon was the dim shadow of her white “Dick Bolton did not steal your money and 
face, gazing after him from the prison window. watch, Lawrence Romney,” she began, when 

Five years went by, making but little change $ the two stood by her bedside. “I stole them 
at Beach-Head. The fishermen fished, and} myself. I came to you for money for my child 
mended their nets, and dried their cod; and} ae: child—and you refused me; then I went 
youths and maidens strolled along the sea-! back to your chamber at night, and stole it for 
shore of evenings; and white-haired children ; my child’s sake. But you pursued me, and the 
hunted shells, just as they did im days of yore. : $ officers were at my heels, when I met Dick 
The “Old#Cap’n” still lived in the two-story $ Bolton, and, thrusting the stolen articles into 
cottage, and Maggie lived with him. Bat the ; his hands, begged him to help me. You took 
old man had been growing a little feeble of } him with the stolen things on his person. But 
late; and one evening, toward the last of Octo- 3 he wouldn’t betray me—poor, good Dick! He 
ber, Maggie called in Dr. Romney. The doctor jee; the crime on himself sooner than see me 
had been very kind to them in all these five ; Suffer.. I knew it all, but I held back, and let 
years; and more than once he had offered | them condemn him for my child’s sake. I 
Maggie a place in his handsome home, as} 3 couldn’t bring disgrace on her. But she’s gone 
well as in his heart—both of which she firmly ; now, and I’ve nothing to care for; and Dick 
rejected. $ must be cleared. He’s innocent—I am the cul- 
Sitting by the gloomy fire, that chill October } prit.” 
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An hour after, the hapless girl was dead;, The night came down heavily, and with it 
and leaying her and her father in the care of 3 the solitary boat touched the strand. One of 
the neighbors, who had dropped in, Maggie, 3 the men leaped out, and approached the spot 
prompted by an impulse that seemed irresistible, ’ where Maggie sat, with a boat-lamp in his 
went down to the sea. The rain had subsided, { hand. His face was bronzed and bearded, but 
but the winds were high, and the waves rolled the cleary gray eyes were unchanged. Maggie 
and dashed hither and thither with sullen fury. ; put out hér arms with a glad cry, 
The night would be black and perilous. Sitting “Olt, Dick! it is you—you have come back to 
down upon a rock, she gazed, with solemn eyes, : me!” 
over the endless expanse of heaving waters. He clasped her to his breast. 
Where was he? He was innocent—his mame: ‘‘¥es, Maggie, I have come. I was going 
was cleared; but would he ever come back to} another way—going out into the world to win 
her again? She was so weary of waiting. Aa name before I returned; but our vessel struck 
cruel hunger seemed consuming her heart. She : the bar—the storm sent me.” 
stretched out her fragile arms toward thestormy; ‘‘God sent you, Dick. Your cousin Belle is 
sea, and cried piteously, ’ dead; the Beach-Head people know that you 
“Oh, Dick! Dick! when will you come back ’ are innocent.” 
to me?” ‘‘Thank God!” 
The sobbing winds drowned the faint mur- The gray eyes flashed proudly for an instant, 
mur; but at the same instant a little speck : and then grew mistily tender. 
caught her eye far out upon the waves. She ‘‘And you have waited for me, and trusted in 
sat still and watched it. Slowly, slowly it came; 3 me all these years, Maggie?” 
now sinking out of sight in the trough of the “Yes, Dick. We will never part any more 
sea, and again rising into view on the crést of } now, will we?” 
a billow. At last she could discern its form. “Never any more, my darling, until death 
A life-boat, containing two men, who pulled for ; part us.” 
the shore. ; And they never did. 
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I KNOW THAT I MUST DIE. 





BY AGLAUS FORRESTER. 





That would win my heart from earth, 
And turn my thoughts of love 

To a land made fair and bright— 
To a home of bliss above. 


I grow that I must die; 
But the earth is very fair; 

And incense of a thousand flowers, 
Float on the balmy air. 

' The sunbeams seem so very bright; 

The brooks breathe melody; 

While leaflets on the waving boughs, 
Dance joyously and free. 


I know that I must die, 
And leave earth’s hallowed shore; 
But my heart is lighter far 
Than e’er it was before; 
For faint music round me floats 
For a form is ling’ring near, With a dreamy spirit-spell ; 
With a smile of angel sweetness, Tam dying! I am dying! 
And with eyes so deep and clear, % Gentle sister, fare thee well! 


I know thas I mast die; 
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THE DEAD ARE CALM ’NEATH STARRY SKIBS. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Ah, me! When youth and passion’s high; 
Life’s many jars disturb them not; When light the throbbing pulses play; 
Ambition’s feverish dream is o’er, Rest seems no boon that we should crave; 

And love’s wild anguish is forgot. We coldly turn from it away. 


Tue dead are calm ’neath starry skies; 
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The dead are calm, and we shall rest But, oh! when all’s been tried—found vain! 
When we have run the round of pain; When broken is each favorite toy; 

And sleep shall fold the weary lids We gladly seek Heaven’s proffered peace— 
Of eyes that shall not weep again. Nor for its glory ask, nor joy. 
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(Entered, according to Aot of Congress, in the year 1865, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. | ¢ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133. 


CHAPTER XI. ’ jewel was there—-the golden circlet of her mar- 
‘Bur it must be so, John Halstead. I tell § riage alone broke their symmetrical whiteness. 
thee, it must be so!” ; “Alas! I have nothing!—I have nothing!” 


“Think of the awful peril, gracious lady,” § : she cried, wringing the hands which had no 
pleaded the citizen. ‘Rather let us make an} aid to offer. 
effort to bear a letter to his highness; though } “Lady,” said Halstead, ‘‘if gold or jewels 
difficult, this is not altogether impossible,” $ could avail in this, be certain that the last golden 
persisted John Halstead, terrified at the au-; angel in my poor coffers should go forth to work 
dacity of Margaret’s plan. “If we get the} out our queen’s will; but all this has been tried 
king’s signature to this new levy of troops, will} already.” 
it not suffice?” ~- ; ‘Still there must be some way. Bethink 

“His signature, man! Cold hand-writing! } thee, my leal friends. Men who rejéct gold 
No! no! It will not suffice! Is he not my hus-} have ever hearts than can he reached.” 
band as well as king? I alone can infuse a} ‘‘Father,” said pretty Constance, who stood 
war-like courage into his heart. Let me tell} behind Queen Margaret’s chair, ‘if you would 
him all that his wife and son have suffered. } but bring Philip Gage to speech with her high- 
Let me——” ness.” 

The haughty queen, whom men called cruel,; ‘Philip Gage! And who is he, lass? Be 
and who was cruel in her hot anger, now sunk } silent, John Halstead; there is more wisdom in 
to a chair, and, covering her grand face with ; this young head than ye wot of. Speak out, 
both hands, burst into a passion of tears. ; child, and say what this Philip Gage can dv for 

John Halstead and William Shore stood near $ his queen.” 
her greatly concerned; the thing she asked was 3 «I do not know, your highness, but—but— 
so far beyond their power, that they could only ; Philip is quick of wit, and bold asglion. Then 
look on her grief in dumb sympathy—for how $ he knows the court well, all its ins and outs, 
could either of them help her to an interview; having——” - 
with the imprisoned king. 3 Hush!” said Halstead, glancing anxiously 

At last Margaret lifted her head, and smiled ; at Shore, who turned white as death. 
through her tears one of those mornful, winning $ $ “Nay, heed me not,” said Shore, in a low, 
smiles which no true heart could have resisted. : hoarse voice. ‘It is of her highness we must 

“Do not wonder,” she said; ‘‘they think me $ : think. Philip may be of use here.” 
hard and made of iron. So I am, when the ‘* Ay, he is a sharp lad, and honest,” answered 
enemies of our house are near; but, safer Halstead, turning his eyes, with a half smile, 
friendly eyes, this woman’s heart will assert § $ from the blushing face of his daughter. ‘I 
itself. But it hath not lost its courage; tears; , would trust him with my life.” 
can never wear that away. Now bethink ye,: Margaret fixed her great, black eyes upon 
kind friends; there must be some way by whieh ; Halstead for a moment, then she said, with 
we can evade these Yorkist jailers?” : decision, ‘Let us see this person.” 

Margaret sat before them in an attitude full} Constance sprang to her feet, eager and glow- 
of pleading womanliness. Her beautifully: ing. “Iwill tell him. He is not far off,” she 
formed hands .were clasped, and her mag- : eried. 
nificent eyes, misty and softened with tears, | Margaret smiled, despite her anxiety. Her 
looked imploringly into theirs. woman’s heart turned back to the remembrance 

‘Is there no bribe we can offer to his jailers?” g of its own youth, when her love and her am- 
She looked down upon her hands, from a habit § } bition were gratified in the union that had 
of finding means of bribery in the gems with § exalted her so highly, and from which she had 
which they had once been loaded; but not a} suffered so much. 
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‘*He will be faithfal, doubt it not,” she sgid, 3 The boy started half up from his knees, but 
flinging back the priest’s cloak that covered her: settled back steadily. All at once he leaped to 
feminine apparel, determined to trust entirely } his feet, and went up to William Shore. 
where she gave confidence at all. : “The ring, master—the signet ring, which 

In a few moments Constance came back, ? ; was picked up by some witling on the battle- 
fished like a mid-summer rose, and preedding } field. I could not get speech with the cham- 
her lover with a pretty air of triumph. } berlin, according to thy order, and it is here in 

‘‘He knows all. He has seen your grace } my gipsire.” 
before,” she said, taking her position back of} ‘*Heaven be praised!” said Shore; ‘‘it may 
the queen’s chair, while Philip dropped to his? prove of use.” 
knee, and kissed the hem of Margaret’s robe ; Margaret reached forth her hand for the ring, 
reverently. ; and examined it eagerly. 

‘Tt is an honest face,” said Margaret, pass- “It is the signet ring of Edward Plantage- 
ing one hand over the young head bent so} net,” she cried. “If the usages of his court 
naturally before her. ‘Young man, what! are not changed, this will gain its bearer access 
wouldst thou do to pleasure thy queen?” } to any place within the Tower. Heaven has, 

“Die for her.” The words came from his} indeed, favored us.” 
bright lips with an outburst of enthusiasm that Halstead examined the ring. He had not 
pleased Margaret well. The hand which had } seen it before. 
passed lightly over his hair settled upon it; “This, indeed, makes your highness’ project 
with a, gentle pressure. barely possible,” he said, doubtingly; ‘‘but the 

“Our Lady forbid that thy young life should} danger to your royal person is still imminent.” 
follow the rest,” she said, earnestly. ‘Even} ‘Nay, we will have no fear; but go at once.” 
the great want which makes this heart ache so, : “Not in that disguise,” said the youth. 
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shall be foregone rather than that.” ; “Even I saw through it, and fell upon my 
“Tell me, noble lady, in what way Philip ; knees a once to kiss the ground our queen had 
Gage can pleasure you?” answered the boy. trod on.’ 


‘“‘Thou hast been at the Tower of London?” 3 Teall was startled by this. She looked 

‘Ay, lady, many a time.” : at Halstead. 

‘Know ye the tower in which they have im-$ ‘Counsel me—teach me some safe disguise,” 
prisoned the king?” she pleaded, ‘‘for I must go.” 

“‘What, King Henry?” «Her highness is about my height,” whis- 

‘There is no other king, sirrah.” ; pered Philip to Constance. 

“Your highness, I know the tower well. It} The young girl understood his thought, and 
was but last week that I had some pleasant talk} her eyes sparkled. 
with the sentinel who guards it, while waiting: ‘If she would but condescend.” 
for my Lord Hastings to come in from the hunt. ; **Condescend! What is it? Speak out! Mar- 
He took a marvelous fancy to the aiglets on my} garet will condescend to anything which gains 
holiday jerkin, and, bethinking me of Master} one half-hour of speech with her king.” 
Halstead’s order to make friends in the Tower, : ‘Philip was thinking,” faltered Constance, 
I gave him one.” : turning scarlet, ‘‘that—that-—” 

“Listen!” said the queen, earnestly. “Tos ‘*Well!” exclaimed the impatient queen. 
serve this nation, its queen, and the good king} Constance shrunk back, catching her breath. 
who suffers in that Tower, couldst thou gain ‘‘I—TI have two holiday suits, and—and 
entrance there?” Margaret scanned the slender figure of the 

The youth dropped his head and thought; youth from head to foot. Quick as lightning 
keenly a moment; then he looked up with § she comprehended his idea. 
brightening eyes. ‘Well, speak out,” she commanded. - 

“For myself? Yes.” “But for the hair, that long, black hair, which 

‘And another person?” no flat cap can cover.” 

The queen’s voice faltered and grew hoarse “Girl, bring me the scissors from yon ’broi- 
with intense anxiety. dery-frame.” 

“That requires thought, your highness. Who} Constance brought the scissors and held them 
is the person?” out, but her hand trembled with excitement. 
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Margaret looked steadily into his questioning} . ‘Nay, tremble not, but keep thy hand firm. 
eyes. : Now shred this black mantle short at the neck.” 
“Thy queen!” {She shook the superb masses of her hair out 
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reat as a8 ceilial ow they fell around, thiek 
and waving, like the plumage of a raven. 
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¢ them to Edward’s court. “liten, the lad Philip 
: ° was considered as an adopted son of John Hal- 


“Quick, quick!” cried the queen. Her eyes ; S stead. 


flashed with impatience, her cheeks were red : 
as flames. No wonder that beautiful woman 
found partisans ready to go to the death for her. 

Like a bird tangled amid those jetty meshes, 
the little hand of Constance Halstead sent wave 
after wave coiling downward to the floor, bright, 3 
glorious, and full of life. A groan broke from $ 
John Halstead as he witnessed the sacrifice; 
and a faint sigh stole from the lips of William 
Shore, for memory was strong within him; but ¢ 


$ Another woman might have lost something of 
; her queenly dignity, in the eyes of her subjects, 
: when appearing before them in this strange 
3 costume—but Margaret of Anjou would have 
$ been regal in a heggar’s clothing. She had 

subdued herself into an appearance of stolid 
; quietness—but that was all. There was nothing -- 
3 of the flippant air or effort at ease, which a less 
$ proud woman might have assumed. She came 

forth gravely and without awkwardness. True, 


Margaret gave herself no time for regret till ® the color on her cheeks was hotly red, and her 
the rich mass lay around her feet. Then she: heavy lashes drooped; but all this only gave 
stooped and gathered the tresses up oge by § her the appearance of a reticent, shy youth, 
one; her lip quivered, and her eyes filled as she § who found himself much better dressed than 


regarded them. 

“Take them,” she said, gently. “If any 
mischance happens to me, send them to my 
hushand. It will be some consolation.” 

Constance received the precious burden re- 
verently, and carried it away into another 
room, her young heart swelling with tender 
compassion as she went. 

Margaret followed her. Philip went into his 
sleeping-room, and came forth carrying an arm- 
ful of his own garments new from the tailor. 
These Constance received from him at the door, 
where she bade him go and prepare himself to 
accompany the queen at once. __ 


$ $ usual, starting forward on an errand which re- 
qufred a staid demeanor. 

A few moments of hurried conversation with 
Halstead followed Margaret’s re-entrance to the 
room. Then Philip came in, ardent and daring, 
ready to guide that noble lady through her 
peril, or die in the attempt. 

“T have gotten a boat ready,” he said, ‘‘and 
waiting at the water steps—the best that I dare 
engage. Besides, I have been to the ware- 
house, Master Shore, and brought out the silver 
salver ordered by Lord Hastings, but never 
sent. There must be no lack of honest reasons 
for our journey. Now, comrade, shall we set 








In less than half an hour the queen had dis- 3 : forth? The tide will take us down by twelve 
appeared, and out from the pretty bower-cham- : ‘ o’clock, when Edward will have ridden to the 
ber of Constance Halstead came a slender form, ; * hunt, so we shall have @ clear field, and no 
daintily clad in @ suit of new garments. The 3 favor.” 
corset was of fine white cloth, prettily embroi- § Margaret stood gazing on hit, unconscious 
dered with gold thread by the hands of Con- that it was herself whom he was addressing; 
stance Halstead. Above it came the edge of a: 3 but when he repeated, 
lawn shirt, edged at the neck with narrow gold § : Come, lad, come! the day wears;” a bright 
fringe. Over this was flung a supertunic of § gleam of intelligence came over her face, and, 
blue cloth, slashed with buff and edged with ; ; drawing the pointed cap over her face, she pre- 
gold braid. The hose, like the corset, was of: * pared to follow him. 
fine white cloth; and these were completed by § “This is well; his shrewd self-possession 
long, narrow shoes turning up at the toes like 3 shames us; but there is hope in it,”’ she said. 
modern skates, and laced with gold cord in a > “Farewell, good friends. If your queen fall 
diamond pattern on the instep. Attached to a} into the hands of her arch enemy, convey the 
girdle of embossed leather was a gilt chain, to j tidings to my son, and tell him that kingly 
which a dagger swung; attached to the same ; rights never die.” 
belt was a gipsire of crimson velvet, embroi- § With these words Margaret went out, leaving 
dered with many-colored silk. ; profound anxiety behind her. 

This was the costume of & man in whose; When these two reached the street, Margaret 
veins ran some gentle blood, but not altogether } walked on rapidly. She was greatly excited, 
unfit for the inmate of John Halstead’s house; : and breathed like one in a fever; but the street 
for he was known to be a merchant of great; was thronged, and no one seemed to observe 
wealth, thriving under court patronage, and his } the two handsomely dressed lads who bent their 
people were expected to go better dressed than ; way toward the river in silent companionship. 
their neighbors, especially when business took } Fast as Margaret had walked, Philip kept close 
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by het side, deigtliting his pace to é hers with a: lies with her Grace of Bedford, who never 
jaunty step, and carrying the silver salver under $ hunts.” 

his arm with a brisk air of business. Margaret: ‘I should think not. Since her magic has 
was descending the water-stairs with a gravity $ overthrown the great duke, and set Edward 
more becoming her station than the disguise § firm as iron on his throne, her grace gives no 
she bore; but Gage, seeing the watermen’s eyes ; * thought to anything of lesser note, but keeps a 
upon her, rushed by, calling out, “Why, com-} whole band of alchemists ever at work, turning 
rade, at this rate, we shall lose the tide. Look} 3 lead into gold, and withering up the king’s ene- 
sharp.” mies. It is said she has a waxen figure closely 

With this he leaped into the boat, and sat} like the good King Henry. Hey day, my lad, 
down with the salver resting against his knees. ; sit firmer on that seat. Another start like that 
Margaret followed, and springing into the boat, might fling the boat out of balance, and upset 
sat down. }us in the water. As I was saying, this image 

‘Here, John, take a fair portion of the work, is laid by a slow fire, where it wastes, and 
thou art ever a laggard,” cried Philip, pushing : wastes away, hour by hour, as the poor king is 
the salver toward Margaret. dropping out of life.” 

She reached forth her hands to grasp it by 3 Margaret leaned forward, and parted her lips 
the edge. Philip shuddered as he saw how} 3 as if to speak; but Philip gave her a warning 
white they were, and that one of the boatmen 3 3 glance, and she drew back again breathing 
was eyeing them curiously. 3 heavily. 

‘‘Nay, there is no use in being sullen,” he} “Is the good king suffering in health then?” 
said, with a jovial laugh, “thy hands have ; asked Philip, quietly. ‘Does this necromancy 
grown too dainty with handling nothing but } begin to harm him already?” 
gravers tools. Carrying a burden now and} : “That, or some other cause, equally potent, 
then will give them pith and manliness. Ats has taken away all the life and strength that 
any rate, I will undertake but half the work.” $ imprisonment had left him—that is the gossip 

Margaret did not answer. She was afraid to ; we hear in rowing passengers up and down the 
trust a voice, peculiarly sweet and ringing, with; river. Some say he is pining for a sight of 
words; but she gathered the salver up with her 3 ‘Queen Margaret and his son. There was a 
arms and leaned her head upon it. * rumor at one time that they had landed on the 

‘‘Thy companion has forgotten how to talk,” : coast; but, take my word, it will be a long time 
said one of the boatmen, allowing his oars to $ before that she wolf and her cub show them- 
drag, while his half shut eyes were fixed on the } selves in old England again, now that the great 
seeming boy; “he lacks thy spirit.” é earl is dead.” 

“Oh! that is because the damp weather has: Philip glanced at his companion, and saw 
given him a catarrh in the throat, but for that : that she sat motionless, with her lips compressed 
you would find him noisy enough. The leech $ and her eyes gleaming. 
has forbidden him to let this river air in upon 3 3 «Come—come!” exclaimed the lad, ‘the glib 
his lungs by but the parting of a lip. I wish : tongue ever makes a slow arm. Keep better 
you could only have heard him this morning; time with thy oars, good man, or we shall be 
why the wind came wheezing up from his chest ¢ Slate at the Tower; and I have promised my 
like water through & sieve—it was not speech, § : comrade here that he shall see the great bear 
but whistling.” $ fed, as well he may, seeing as we of the city 

The curiosity of the oarsmen seemed appeased : are taxed for all the beast eats.” 
by this, and, for a time, the boat went down the N The man laughed, and bent more vigorously 
river with a steady progress; then Philip began ; to his oars, sweeping his craft down stream with 
to ask questions. long, vigorous efforts, that ‘soon brought them 

«I wonder if the king hunts to-day?” he said. } to the Tower steps. 

‘Nay, I can answer that,” replied the oars-} Philip bade the men wait their return, and 
man, ‘‘for this is the second pair we have taken } paused a moment to speak with his companion, 
down the giver since the dawn. At eleven o’ ’ who was carrying the salver under her arm. 
the clock King Edward was in his saddle, and; ‘It shames me to let your highness carry any 
half the court with him. We saw his train} burden,” he whispered; ‘‘but perforce it must 
sweep down toward Greenwich, horses, hounds, } be so, or they will suspect something. Give 
stalkers, and all.” 3 this to my share,” he added, taking the t#ay 

“Well, it does not matter,” answered Philip. } under his own arm, and drawing forth a book— 
“Failing to find the Lord Hastings, our errand 3} which had been all the while concealed beneath 
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his inesiitheahivanie of f those silenaditaely peels § “Thus it ‘ want laughed the lady, ‘‘my lord 
volumes that held the labor of years between ‘ } swept down his enemies, at one brave swoop, 
its covers. ; on his last battle-field. If no one sets the 

“This must gain your grece admission to the ‘ ; Clasheys up again, my work, like his, will lan- 
king, who is well known to. delight in such : © guish for lack of opposition.” 
costly matters; carry it in sight, and walk § ; A light burst of laughter, and 9 murmur of 
firmly by my side. Stay, that question of the: sweet voices followed this speech from the bevy 
boatman reminds me that. great danger lies in} of ladies, while a page came forward carrying 
a voice. Therefore, my comrade is a French } ’ the victorious ball in his hands. 
artisan, who speaks no English—not a word.: ‘Where is Sir Hugh?” cried the lady, tarn- 
He has spent mueh time on the tome under his ? ing her flushed face away from her pretty 
arm, and — to find a customer in the im- throng of flatterers. ‘‘Why is he not here to 
prisoned king.” ; : pick up the dead?” 

“I understand,” answered Margaret, sitting: ‘The Duke of Gloucester drew him aside but 
the book under her arm. ‘Fear me not, I will ; : now,” answered one of the ladies. 
be firm and wary.” N ‘Nay, if it is Richard, we must perforce sub- 

Philip glanced at her with admiring wonder. 3 mit,” was the constrained answer. ‘‘ But where 
Her face was calm, her bearing natural, with 3 have they all gone? Methinks it will take a 
the adaptation of great genius; she had merged ; year to bring our court back to its former de- 
all her pride and native dignity in the half won- ; corous state. Edward is so used to the tumult 
dering stranger. : of a battle-field that he winks at all irregularity 

“Now may all the saints guide us!” ex-{here. Will some one range the clasheys?” 
claimed Philip; and with a firm step he pre-} That moment Margaret and Philip passed 
sented a general order for admission, always} close by the group, pursuing their way to the 
extended to Halstead or his people. Then he : particular tower in which King Henry was con- 
crossed the great court, or garden, as it was | fined. Margaret was a little in advance, and 
sometimes called, in which the courtiers and $ ¢ Elizabeth Woodville’s eyes fell upon her first. 
ladies, or such of them as had not followed ? The proud woman must have had a wonderful 
Edward to the hunt, were assembled in groups é power of self-command, for she drove back the 
and pairs, each seeking its own divertisement. } tumult of bitter feeling from her face, and 
Margaret followed with a firm step; but as they ; looked calmly into that of her rival, who, 
advanced, every tint of color left her face, and; flushed and smiling with triumph, addressed 
the Keen look of a wounded eagle burned in her § : her in a tone of careless authority, 
eyes; for groups of ladies and their attending § ; ‘Go and set up the clasheys,” she said, “‘and 
gentlemen were passing to and fro in the gar- stay close by till some of my pages come.” 
den, or moving along the battlements, where} Philip started forward, pale and breathless, 
the sheen of their rich garments took the sun-: with affright; but the seeming youth checked 
shine like the plumage of tropical birds. Many ; him with a steady glance of the eyes, and sur- 
of these persons through whom Margaret moved } rendered the book he was carrying to his keep- 
unheeded, had formerly been among the hun-} jing, prepared to obey Elizabeth Woodville’s 
dreds that knelt around her throne in the days} command. With a quiet look of obedience, he 
of her pride. Falsehood, treachery, and fickle } passed down the cloister and arranged the ivory 
lightness had marked the transfer of allegiance, 3 pins in their places. 
which had seemed easy to them as a change of; ‘Neatly accomplished,” said Elizabeth, re- 
garments, but had cut her proud soul to the } ceiving the,ball from her page, and hurling it 
quick. $ onward with rash confidence. 

As Margaret and her conductor was walking: This time the ball swerved aside, and went 
up the light and highly ornamented oloisters § bowling at random down the cloister. 
that ran around one end of the garden, they: That moment the Duke of Gloucester came 
passed a company of ladies playing at clasheys, ; ; up with the young nobleman whom he had so 
or nine pins; a splendid dash .of the ball had § ; thoughtlessly withdrawn from his duty. The 
swept own all the ivory pins just as the two} queen received him with arching eyebrows and 
strangers came up; and the lady who had bowled > downward curve of the lips, which was the 
them down turned a triumphant look at her} 3 nearest approach to absolute displeasure that 
companionsygwho swarmed around her like a ; she ever allowed her face to express. 
swarm of humming-birds glorifying the roses § ‘‘What punishment shall we award for turn- 
on which they feed. 3 ing our knight from his duty ?” she said, looking 
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askance at the wandering ball; ‘‘but for a; comrade here does his errand to Harry of 
strange lad, who roamed this way, we might ; Lancaster. Pass him im, good friend, and i 
have been compelled to wait.” 3 will call for him anon.” 

“Nay, if I bring back the truant ball with; The sentinel cast a glance at the seeming 
my own hands, will that appease our sister's; page; but Philip instantly drew his attention 
just wrath?” said the duke, in a sweet, low ; away. 
voice. ‘Besides that, I stand ready toreward: ‘See, I will give thee a good look at the 
the person who took Sir Hugh’s place with a} treasure I bring for my Lord of Hastings,” he 
golden angel, if his rank is not too high for such ; cried, eagerly removing the cloth from the 
guerdon. Where is he?” ; salver. “See how deftly his lordship’s arms 

Both the queen and her ladies looked dround $ are wrought in with this arabesque scroll. My 
for the youth, but he had disappeared in the own hands had something to do with this. As 
confusion attending the duke’s approach. é for my comrade here, the master sent to France 

With a quick, firm step, and a face like; for him to complete the work. No artisan in 
marble, Margaret left the cloister and termed; London could have drawn these lines. See 
the angle of a neighboring tower, and found} how they quiver on the salver-ground like sun- 
herself in an inner court, as solitary and still : ’ beams in the sky.” 
as the heart of a desert. The poor lady knew; The sentinel examined the engraving with 
the place well; she knew, also, that in one of forced attention a moment, then lifted his eyes 
the square towers which cast its shadow on the ; to the disguised queen, and was about to speak, 
spot where she stood, her husband was confined. ‘Oh, it is useless expecting words from 
Not even the humiliation to which Elizabeth § : him,” interrupted Philip; ‘‘he cannot speak a 
Woodville had unconsciously subjected her, ; word of the king’s English. If thou couldst 
could destroy the firm resolve to be cold and 3 only parly vous now!” 
prudent with which Margaret had started on ; “Nay, but what does the lad want here? 
this enterprise. Truly-a storm of indignant hate } Said ye not that he craved speech with Harry 
surged in her heart; but it was like the great § of Lancaster?” 
heave and swell of waters under the falls of: ‘And no more than the truth, if I did,” an- 
Niagara, their own weight and mighty force? swered Philip. ‘He brings a tome beautifully 
keeps the surface calm as a lake fora mile from ; written and blazoned, which consumed the better 
the downward plunge. So it was with this ; part of two year’s work, under one of the best 
proudest of proud women. Nothing could have § artists in Franee. He has heard that Prince 
been more quiet than the manner with which ; Henry has a marvelous taste for such rare Books, 
she performed that menial service for her rival ; : and brings it hither, hoping to find a market 
but a dealy storm was raging within, which left ; for his handiwork.” 
her face white as death when she stood before} ‘But has he an order?” 
the sentinel who guarded the low-arched door} ‘Else how got he an entrance to the Tower?” 
which led to her husband’s prison. PhilipGage; ‘Ofa surety; but all who come to the Tower 
was at her side, watching each movement that § of London do fot get permission to see Prince 
she made with a keen eye. The youth had } Henry. Has the lad an especial order from 
followed’ her at a distance, and came up the; the king, Duke Richard, or Lord Hastings? 
moment she needed his help. $ Lacking that, he cannot pass.” 

“Give ye good day, most doughty soldier, » 3 “The lad has something better by far than 
cried Philip, with cool audacity. ‘Walking 3 any of these—the king’s signet- token, from his 
still the same dull round as when we held our ; own royal finger. See!” 
last gossip. That was when I brought jewels : Philip made a motion with his. fingers, and 
to her highness, the queen. Now I have another } Margaret, who had been standing with down- 
message to the king’s favorite. Tell me, an} cast eyes, and a pale, stolid look of indifference 
thou canst, ride the Lord Hastings forth with ¢ as the dialogue went on, took Edward’s signet- 
his majesty?” { ring from her gipsire, and held it out. The 

“Nay, how am I to know, shut in here by § $ sentinel took the ring, examined it close, and 
high walls, and forbid to lengthen my walk by 3 3 gave it back with a satisfied look. 

a single pace. I heard a dog’s bay, and the } ‘“‘Now let me examine this tome,” he said. 
bugle sound when our good king went forth; ; “By the carving on its back it should be mur- 
but who went with him, there I am at fault, velously rich; but among the®pictures there 
young sir.” ; may be treasonable papers. At any rate, it is 
Well, well, I must go and learn while my; my duty to search.’ 
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Philip drew the book from under Margaret’s; Margaret looked around for her husband, but 
arm, and opened it boldly. The sentinel turned ; he was not there. Now all her fortitude gave 
over the emblazoned pages leaf by leaf, examin- } way; a glow of life, which was light rather than 
ing the pictures and scanning the manuscript } color, came back to her face; the heart in her 
with a knowing air, as if reading had been one } bosom swelled with a storm of tumultuous pas- 
of his lightest accomplishments. Philip felt} sion; the sound of a low, monotonous voice 
safe after one glance at the’ man’s face, and came faintly through the hangings; she flung 
turned over the pages with a prompt hand. them back, and saw a small oratory, with low, 
“Thou canst read for thyself, good friend, } bleak walls, and an altar draped in white, 
and make sure that no treason is lurking here,” 3 ; against which an ebony crucifix stood out, 
he said. ‘As for other parchment, my comrade } black and sombre as death. 
will make no resistance while ye search his The arras dropped from Margaret’s shaking 
gipsire, though it should be enough that he ; hands—she was alone with her husband, for he 
comes from John Halstead, whose loyalty to ; knelt before that altar, eekly praying. 


the White Rose has been tried like pure gold.” } ‘Henry, my king, my husband!” 


Q 
“Qh! an he comes from John Halstead, and; These words, thrilling with anguish and burn- 








* bears the king’s signet-ring, I shall be content {ing with mad joy, aroused Henry from his 


with seeing his gipsire turned inside out.” devotions. He stood up, tall, white, and be- 

“There, it is done!’’ cried Philip, seizing the } wildered, looking, almost with terror, on his 
gipsire. ‘There is not an inch of the lining § : wife, wliom he did not recognize. 
that thou mayest not scan. Now let the lad: : “Henry! Henry! It is I—it is Margaret!” 
pass, that I may be free to go on mine own $ . whispered the wretched wife, sobbing out the 
errand.” : words, and moving toward him with both hands 

‘*Bat when wilt thou return?” : outstretched. ‘Will you not know me, oh! my 

“In ten minutes by the dial, if the pages } husband!” 
keep me not waiting, which they are the less He knew her voice, and over his still features 
likely to do, knowing the welcome I bring under } came a joy so luminous, that the dull face was 
my arm. Ah! that is well! Now that my $ transfigured. 
comrade is on his way, I will lose no time.” ““My wife! My poor, poor Margaret! Let 

But Philip stood by the sentinel, chatting in ? me look! Let me make sure!” 
his light, careless way some five minutes after He lifted the cap from her head, and revealed 
Margaret had disappeared up the winding stair- ; that beautiful, stormy face, bathed with quick 
case that led to Henry’s room. Then he moved } tears, and quivering with smiles that seemed so 
away, and proceeded toward Lord Hastings’ } unaccustomed to those features, that they died 
apartments, knowing well that the master was ; out mournfully under his sad eyes. 
abroad hunting with the king. ‘“‘Margaret:” 

Margaret of Anjou almost ran up the steps He folded her to his bosom; he smoothed her 
the moment she was free from the sentinel. } shorn hair with a caressing hand. Through the 
She found her way into a little anteroom, in } : mist, which half blinded him, he read, with a 
which two men were keeping guard. A glance } } sorrowful heart, the changes which years of 
at the king’s signet was sufficient for them, and : s Woe, privation, and bitter, bitter mental strife 
Margaret passed without question through a $ ‘ had left on her person. 
door which one of the guard unlocked. ; ‘‘My Margaret! My poor wife! How this 

She found herself in a low, square chamber, ; : fierce warfare has changed thee!” 
hung with faded arras, and lighted by narrow : ’ Margaret drew back her head, and regarded 
windows, through which gleaming rays of sun-$ him earnestly. Those who said that'she did 
shine turned the particles of dust floating not love her husband, wronged the proud woman, 
through the room into a golden haze. The day ; and would have confessed it, had they looked 
was warm, and the atmosphere of the place } upon her then; for her great, black eyes were 
unpleasantly close, for rushes three months old ; flooded with tenderness, her lips quivered, and 
strewed the stone floor, moist and mouldy in’ her form shook with alternate throws of joy 
the damp corners, but ground to powder where ; and pain. 
the sun struck upon them. Some articles of} ‘Margaret! Margaret!” 
massively Carved furniture stood around, and a $ It was all the good king could say. Next to 
couch, covered with tapestry, seemed to have : his God this woman had been the object of his 
been but recently occupied, for a cushion was : idolatry from the day that she became his wife. 
indented, and an open volume lay upon it. } Thoroughly believing in her, he had yielded up 
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the best strength of a calm, unambitious nature ;dominion! Will nothing daunt it?” said Henry, 
to her control, and in all worldly things looked ; shaking his head. 

up to her superior strength with the confidence ; “Not while I have a husband’s wrongs to 
of a devotee. But even then he had no power ; avenge, and a son’s inheritance to maintain.” 
to express the swell of thankful tenderness that; ‘But how can this great task be accom- 
filled his heart almost to bursting. They stood : plished? Warwick is killed, our troops dis- 
close by the altar. Henry sunk to his knees ; persed.” 

again, drawing Margaret down also, and, with ‘Our son is in England.” 

his meek face uplifted, thanked God that she ‘‘What! Edward! My son, Edward!” 

was by his side once more. The habit of devo- ‘*Ready to lead the armies which his name 
tion had become so strong with him that even ; and thine will raise.” 

in that supreme moment his full heart bowed ‘God protect him!” 

itself before God. ** Ah! if he could but stand here in the person 

A tall chair was in the oratory. The back, } of his father—so beautiful—so rich in honor— 
of carved ebony, formed a cross, and on its 3 so chivalric; his very face, beaming with martial 
cushion a rude picture of the crucifixion was 3 ardor, would arouse my Henry to action.” 
embroidered. Henry drew his wife to this seat,; ‘As thine does now,” answered Henry, with 
after he arose from the altar, and knelt beside {a touching smile. ‘‘Oh, Margaret! thy brave 
her, happy as a child. } soul must ever take the lead.” 

“Edward is merciful at last, and will permit ‘‘One more effort we must make,” continued 
us to dwell together,” he said, softly kissing } Margaret, answering the smile with one that 
her hands. ‘But, tell me how it all came }shone upon him like a burst of light. ‘Our 
about. And our son, oh! we have much to say!” } son, Edward, can do much—but he is not king. 

‘And but brief time to say it in,” answered ; Give but thy sanction to a new levy of men, 
Margaret, looking upon him with mournful } and he will lead them, while your wife rides 
sadness. ‘Edward Plantagenet knows nothing ; with him, to victory or—or “4 
of this visit.” “Death! Alas, alas! that victory and death 

Henry’s visage fell, his hands dropped away ; ever go hand-in-hand.” 
from hers, and he sighed heavily. ; *‘That is ever the sure fate of war; but there 

“Then we must part again. God help us ; shall be less danger here, inasmuch as we will 
both! It were almost better that this meeting 3 strike quickly and with force—already are the 
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had never been.” people flocking to our standard. We lack only 
“No! No!” cried Margaret. ‘It will give ;the king’s name, which is ever a tower of 
us strength to suffer and struggle.” ‘ strength.” 


“And didst thou come alone for this?” said 
he poor king, with a mournful shake of the 
ead. 

“No! No! On my soul,no!” Margaret an- 
wered, with eager truth. ‘Oh, Henry! my 
like ours there can be no submission. Bethink } heart pined for its lord—my very soul grew 
thee, my good lord, there is no being on earth } sick with loneliness. I could have written— 
so abject as a discrowned king content with his ? another might have brought thy signature, so 
destiny.” 3important to our success; but I risked danger, 

“Thou wert always brave, Margaret, and far 3 humiliation, death itself, only to look into those 
more kingly than the man on whom God put jdear eyes, and feel the clasp of these armg 
the heavy burden of government all too soon.” 3 again.” 

‘‘For our son’s sake, Henry, we must both ; ‘“*My Margaret, forgive me.” 
be brave.” 3 “Forgive thee, Henry! What have I to for- 

‘‘For his sake! Oh, Margaret! must our boy ; give? Or if I have, take it thus, and thus ” 
take up this evil inheritance? Let it pass! She kissed him upon his lips, his forehead, 
Let it pass! Why set his young life afloat on ‘and on the eyelids that quivered above a sud- 
this sea of blood, in which ‘our happiness has ? den rush of tears. 
been wrecked? What matters it whether. ” 3 “It 1s over, this is, perhaps, our last meet- 

‘‘Nay, do not say it; I would not be angered }ing on earth,” she said. ‘If I am weak and 
with thee, Henry. Our son's irheritance is his } childish—nay, we must not talk of these things, 
birth-right. We have no power to yield it up.” sit takes away all wish for sterner action.” 

“Ah, Margaret! The same old spirit of} ‘Ah, if it could,” sighed the fallen monarch, 


Henry sighed heavily. 

‘‘Nay, my wife, there is no struggle. Since 
the great earl died, nothing is left but submis- 
sion.” 

“Submission! Oh! Henry! in a just cause 
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“how much happiness we might find even in ; “God sinh it! ‘Well, Margaret, we must 
this prison.” $ * hope for the best; but promise me, if the vic- 
“Been here Edward’s malice would pursue : ; tory should be ours, that there shall be no exe- 
us,”’ answered Margaret, shaking off the tender $ : cutions, no enemies beheaded.” 
weakness which had made her so womanly for} “I promise,” answered Margaret, sadly. 
the moment. ‘‘We may be interrupted any mo-: ‘Sometimes the memory of these things para- 
ment. Is there pen and ink at hand?” Slyzes my resolve. Fear not, Edward has his 
Margaret opened the illuminated book at a grandfather's spirit in the fight, and his father’s 
place where some leaves of parchment, written ; sweet mercifulness afterward.” 
in manuscript like the rest, had been carefully} ‘Heaven guard the boy!” cried the unhappy 
introduced. It was a proclamation calling all} father, falling upon his knees before the altar. 
adherents of the Lancastran king to resume 3 « Amen!” whispered the wife and mother, 
their arms and follow Prince Edward to battle. $ kneeling by his side. ‘Now, Henry, farewell!” 
“Read it quickly, and write the signature} Her arms stole around him; her head rested 
here,” she said, with prompt authority, which : on his bosom; a shiver of terrible anguish swept 
Henry had never yet disputed; ‘“‘we may be $ over them both. At last Margaret arose and 
interrupted.” 3 went slowly from the room, carrying the book 
Henry took the open book in both his hands } with her. Henry watched her through his tears 
and began to read. A footstep in the next till the arras fell together with a sweep that 
room alarmed Margaret. She started from the } made him shudder. Then he fell forward upon 
chair, snatched up her cap and drew it over her } } the altar, and, burying his face in the folds of 
face. That moment a guard looked in. Henry $ his long robe, stifled the sobs that were break- 
turned pale, his long, brown robe, which swept ; ing his heart. 
the floor, rustled to the quick shiver that passed} Margaret conquered her grief, as she had 
over him. ’ before subdued the fierce anger aroused by 
**Be calm, and seem to examine the book,” S Elizabeth Woodville. With an equal, quiet 
said Margaret in French. She spoke quietly, $ ; step she passed through the outer chamber, and 
but her voice was hoarse with agitation, which } down the stairs. At the entrance to the tower, 


+ 


f. 


destroyed all its feminine tones. S she met Philip Gage carrying the silver tray 
“IT come to say that John Halstead’s lad is ; under his arm. He was talking gayly with the 
waiting in the court,” muttered the man. 3 sentinel, bewailing his evil fortune in not find- 


Henry did not answer, he was too much dis-; ing Lord Hastings in his apartment, and pro- 
turbed by the thought of parting with his wife 3 3 mising himself another trip to the Tower, when 
so suddenly for the utterance of a single word. : he would come alone, and see the great bear 
When the man had withdrawn, he laid the book ? batted in company with his good friend, the 
down upon the altar, brought pen and ink from : sentinel. 
the next room, and signed his name on the spot § ‘Oh! here comes my French comrade, with 
Margaret had pointed out. ; 3 his book under his arm. So the good prince 

“It is signed, but I cannot read it; God for- $ ' does _ effect his work. Well, well, he is but 
give us all if I have done wrong in this!” he: < young.” 
cried, in great agitation, closing the book and$ ‘More likely by far his highness, Prince 
giving it to Margaret. ‘*Thus,” he continued, : Henry, has not the golden angels which might 
‘let us shut out all thoughts of war—we have { answer thy comrade’s demand for the book. [f 
but a few moments, Margaret. Now tell me of } so, he would not take it at a lesser price; for in 
my son.” < everything but war Henry has a right kingly 

Margaret lifted her face to the soft blue eyes : spirit. Tell thy comrade this, for he looks des- 
bent. so lovingly upon her. : perately down-hearted.” 

‘«My Edward shames his birth in nothing,” “Qh! he will soon win over it,” answered 
she said. Philip Gage, laughing carelessly. ‘It is not 

**Has he thy look, Margaret?” every youngster that can get a king for his cus- 

“In his face—yes. I am sure this will please } tomer, even though that king be kept under 
my Henry, or I would not say so; but his smile } guard. le will come again some day and speed 
has the sweet tenderness which men so love in } better.’ 
his father; besides, he is tall, like thee!” With these words, Philip settled the cap on 

‘Bui strong of limb?” his head, and followed his seeming companion 

«Edward is brave, young, strong, and comely. } from the court. 

Once seen, the people will worship him.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MES. 


MareERIALs.—A piece of can- 
vas, (the usual size for working 
with single zephyr,) ten inches 
square, and a piece nine inches 
long and two inches wide for the 
handle; two yards of mantua rib- 
bon, (dark green) one inch wide ; 
half oz. of single black zephyr; 
half oz. of shaded green zephyr; 
two skeins of white floss silk; a 
pair of ivory knitting-sheaths; if 
ivory cannot be procured, silver, 
or even tin nicely japanned, will 
answer the purpose; four-inches 
of elastic. 

Work the pattern in cross- 
stitch in stripes, two of black, 
with the Maltese cross done in 
white flosselle, one row of white 
between the stripes. The re- 
maining stripes are simply filled 
in with the shaded green zephyr, 
giving the effect of a chene pat- 
tern. 

The ten inches of canvas will 
form both sides of the bag; it is 
to be joined at the sides, within 
about an inch of the top; line the 
bag, leaving it open for the han- 
dle to be sewn on between the 
outside and the lining; the rib- 
bon to be quilled in the center 
round the whole bag. Sew the 
sheaths on one end of the elastic, 
which is to be divided and co- 
vered with a piece of the ribbon; 
the other end to be fastened to 
the bag, and the knitting-needles, 
when not in use, to be placed in 
the sheaths. 

This is a very beautiful affair, 
can be easily made, and is neces- 
sary to almost every lady; knit- 
ting being now so general. When 
going out to spend a sociable 


afternoon, a pretty bag, like this, is really indispensable. 
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KNITTING-BAG. 





JANE WEAVER. 


























DOLL PIN-CUSHION. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





the size of the round, and three inches and a 
half deep. Stuff it firmly with wadding at the 
bottom of the round, and put less wadding as 
you get toward the waist, so as to make the 
doll a nice shape. Fasten the calico neatly 
round the waist. Kor the frock, procure a 
piece of scarlet flannel ten inches wide and 
five inches in depth. Join it round, turn in 
the bottom and gather it, put in the doll and 
cushion, and draw the gathering round beneath 
the cardboard bottom. Fasten it firmly; gather 
with a strong thread round the top, which needs 
a small turn in, and make another gathering 
one inch below for the waist. Tie these two 
gatherings round the shoulders and waist. Two 
| holes must be made to pass the arms through, 





and two small, straight pieces of flannel sewn 
round the arms for short sleeves. The frock is 
then complete. The apron is a piece of white 
muslin three inches square, gathered at the 
: waist, and pinned on. The bib of the apron 
must be cut out to the diagram. The cap is of 
the same muslin as the apron, cut three incbes 
and a half in depth, three inches and a quarter 
$ in width at the widest part, and two inches at 
the plain part, which ties with a piece of cotton 
round the face. The whole is cut as nearly as 
possible in the horse-shoe form, gathered from 
one side of- the front to the other, and drawn 
Get a small china doll. Break off the legs. ¢ tightly up at the back. Then a little bit of 
Cut a round of cardboard two inches anda half} china ribbon is tied round, with ends waving 
across; sew securely round it a piece of calico} at the back. The doll is very quickly dressed. 
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BRAIDED TOILET-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give an en- 3 ped, or cross-stitched with the wool. The same 
graving of this pretty cushion. The cushion , design worked in velvet, satin, or silk, makes a 
may be worked with braid or chain-stitch, : very handsome cushion; for instance, a black 
either in white or colored, on pique or muslin. * velvet cushion braided in gold-colored braid, 
The prettiest and most durable is scarlet. The 3 with a border of black eiik pinked at the edges, 
lower edge of the border should be in button- and braided according to the pattern, is ex- 
hole stitch with single zephyr, same color as , ceedingly effective. The top of the cushion 
the braid; and the upper edge should be whip- $ makes a pretty design for a braided toilet-mat. 

















TURKISH TOBACCO-BAG. 





BY MRSi JANE WEAVER. 





their ceintures. Here their novelty and utility 
will render them suitable little presents for 
gentlemen, or will make a nice variety in con- 
tributions for bazaars, where gentlemen are 
expected to purchase largely, yet the supply of 
articles, suited to their needs, is usually con- 
fined to smoking-eaps and slippers. Our model 
is formed of crimson cashmere, herring-boned 
with coarse ‘white silk, and embroidered with 
gold thread, it is lined with a striped Persian- 
patterned foulard. The bag is formed of a 
: piece of cashmere, nine inches in length and 
: thirteen and a half inches wide, lined with silk 
of the same size. Run up the seams sepa- 
rately, fix the outside and lining together, and 
$ herring-bone them with white silk, as seen in 
the engraving; a round of cashmere is cut to 
fit the bottom, and is sewn in afterward. A 
fringe is placed over the seam and at the top of 
the bag. Embroider a band about two inches 
in width with any pretty litt) pattern with 
the gold thread; put it over the seam the entire 
length of the bag. The narrow band, forming 
the fastening, has little diamonds worked on it 
in chain-stitch, and is afterward lined with a 
piece of ribbon; it is sewn on one side of the 

Ix Constantinople, whence comes our model, bag. An opening of sufficient width to pass 
the Turks, who consume much of the fragrant} the band through is cut and worked in bution- 
weed, wear these bags or pouches attached to 3 hole stitch to form the fastening. 
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BABY’S SOCK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





MateRiats.—A small bone hook, half oz. of ;and secure the ends. Commence leaving 5 
scarlet wool, and half oz. of white. 12 chain, ; stitches from the center, work 25 double. which 
1 chain to turn, 2 double in first stitch, 12 dou- ’ will leave 5 stitches on the other side. 1 chain 
ble; you have now 14 stitches. 2nd row—1l ‘to turn, and crochet backward and forward in 
chain to turn, 2 double in first, always taking } the same manner for 7 more rows; then 11 
the back part of the loop all through the shoe, : double, miss 1, 1 double, miss 1, 11 double, 
(to form the brioche,) 14 double. Continue turn; 10 double, miss 1, 1 double, miss 1, 10 
working in the same manner, increasing 2 double, turn; 9 double, miss 1; 1 double, miss 
stitches every row until you have 36 stitches. +1, 11 double. Fold it in halves, and crochet 
Work 2 rows across without increasing, fold the heel together in single crochet. The lower 
the two edges together and crochet them down ; part of the shoe is now complete. With white 
the a Take a needle, draw the toe together, § wool, work a row of treble crochet all round the 
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top of the shoe. There will be 36 stitches. Join : As the last round, it will form the trimming. 
round; 4 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble. ; With white wool, do a round in the same way 
Work the round in open treble for the cord w as the last, but work the single stitch into the 
be run in. 4 chain, 1 round of long, putting 3 white treble row round the scarlet part of the 
the wool twice round the needle, another round } shoe; 8 yards of white wool doubled and mado 
of treble open, 1 round of plain treble. With ; into a chain drawn through the first row of 
scarlet wool, work 8 chain and 1 double, miss-} holes, and finished with 2 small tassels, com- 
ing 2 chain; 2 chain, 1 double all round, turn 3 pletes the shoe, making a neat, warm, econo- 
and work 5 chain, 1 single, in the same loop. * mical, and really pretty one. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAV"™R, 
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WATCH-CASE. 





BY, MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Use any pieces of silk or velvet you may 3 ribbon, caught up at equal distances, forms the 
have by you. Trace the design upon the silk, 3 border, with the addition of small loops of braid 
and braid with silk or gold braid. A narrow } with a bead sewed in the center. 
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PATTERN FOR AN EMPRESS SLEEVE 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











As the Empress Sleeve is now all the rage ; edged with braid, velvet, or gimp; epaulet in 
in Paris, we give here an engraving of it, and ‘velvet or passementerie. The pattern is com- 
also a diagram by which to cut it out. The : posed of three pieces. 
sleeve, it will be seen, is very narrow at the ; No. 1. Upprr Parr. 
wrist, and cut with a seam at the elbow.. The} No. 2. Curr. 
sleeve has a cuff composed of two puffings,} No. 38. Unper Parr. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. >» his reputation, if all the rest had to be taken with it? 


§ Napoleon the First is the idol of many a youthful mind- 
H But Napoleon at St. Helena, tied to his rock, eating his 
proud heart out with rage, is the saddest of all spectacles, 
Everything is disappointing, but doing good. Ambitions 
cheat us as we grasp them, except the ambition to do unto 
hundreds of things at which you do not laugh. There are ; $ others as we would be done unto. Make those around you 
few of us who find our apple what we expected it to be. : happy, and you will be happy yourself. Nobody gets the 
Good little Mrs. Brisk, who might be very happy. with $ 3 first bite of that apple. 
her husband, children, and neighbors, if she would only § ~~ 
content herself with them, has an ambition to rise into$ Braces are becoming favorites again, and are added to 
what she calls “a better set;” and after infinite trouble, ; high dresses in the same material, or of broad ribbon put 
after countless intrigues, after doing many things that are ; full upon the shoulders should the dress be trimmed with 
but little short of meannesses, she thinks she has succeeded. 3 it. Braces are made quite separately from the dress, and 
She soons discovers her mistake. She finds ‘that her new 3 are then usually in black lace and black velvet edged with 
friends are not as true as her old ones; or that she is only 3 with lace, and forming knots upon the shoulders. These 
in her “better set® on sufferance; or that this fashion and 3 $ braces finish in front, losing themselves in the waistbelt, 
show do not pay, Or, if her success is more complete, it and behind descend in two tails over the skirt When 
she becomes really a leader in society, she discovers that ¢ these braces are in ribbon, the ends are doubled, making 
there is always some one who has been before her, and } four behind, and these are cut in vandykes and edged with 
whose empire is more despotic still. Another has had the § & flounce of lace. Sometimes this trimming is repeated 
first bite of the apple. three or four times up the sash, in which case it must be 
Or a young girl marries for wealth. Perhaps she has re- $ cut from piece silk instead of ribbon, as the tails have to be 
jected one whom she could have loved, in order to wed an- 3 gtadnated. Dresses are no longer caught up with® strings. 
other fur whom she has no real affection. She believes, 2 If they are very full dress, they are not taken up at all; 
for awhile, that she has done well. She has a house in} but if they are to be taken up, it is done by means of 
téiwn, and a house in the country; she goes to Saratoga an‘ $ fastenings made in gimp, with two or three tassels hanging 
Newport at will; her carriages, India shawls, diamonds, and 2 from them. Petticoats, similar to the dresses, are most 
dresses, are the envy of all her acquaintances. At her 3 generally worn, but when not the same, must be either 
balis the most exclusive people are seen. Her dinner-par- 2 White or red, with ornaments of black velvet. The striped 
ties ‘are as select as they are elegant. The world thinks $ petticoats have become vulgar, and may only be worn 
she has everything to make her happy. But is she happy? 3 quite in undress, 
Alas! she soon discovers that wealth palls on the posses- 
sion, and that marriage, without love, is only a Seen Boots MADE or BRowN OR UNBLEACHED LINEN are the last 
chain. A thousand times she wishes she had listened to $ novelty abroad. They ascend half-way up the leg, and are 
the dictates of her heart. The poor clerk, whom she dis. § fastened at the side with rock-crystal bell-buttons. White 
carded, is now, perhaps, a successful merchant; he has ag linen boots are worn with muslin dresses, a bow of the 
happy family around him; his home is said to be a very $ % same color as the dress trimmings being added in front. 
Paradise. At her hearth there is nothing but bickering. ¢ These are much more sensible than the silk, boots which 
No one there would shed a sincere tear if she died. Has $ ; have been hitherto adopted with dresses of thin materials; 
she not cause to cry over her apple? 3 the linen boots can be washed, and will always look fresh. 
A young man is ambitious of political distinction. For % 3 } For picnics, the boot is replaced by kid shoes with high 
this he neglects his business, the culture of his mind, and $ $ heels, to which a gaiter, made of unbleached linen, reach- 
the happiness of those about him. Perhaps he even gives $ 2 ing to the knees, is added. In town, when the weather is 
up a dream of love; he is too poor, he says, to marry, % : doubtful, kid boegs are worn with black and white check 
Sometimes he fails from the beginning, and ever after has § poplin gaiters. 
a soured heart. More rarely he succeeds for awhile. The § 
lower offices in the gift of the people, or of the executive, : THE Empire Bonnet is definitely accepted in Paris, where 
are so numerous, that even moderate abilities, or ordinary ? ; it is considered more distinguished than the Fanchon. In 
influence, may hope” to attain them. But when he aims 3 London the Empire bonnets are to be seen but rarely; they 
higher, he finds the competition increasing; and in this ‘ é are only very scantily trimmed, and the crowns are flat and 
fierce struggle only a very few prevail. Of the thonsands } Wide, edged, we might say, with a narrow band of straw, 
who begin a political career, expecting to be a Governor, or 8 below which the plaits of hair are arranged in such manner 
a Senator of the United States, a dozen, perhaps, achieve : $ that they are quite as visible as with the Fanchon shape. 
their ends. The number of successful aspirants for the 3 There is much doubt whether this Empire form will be 
Presidency is even smaller. . More than one eminent Ame- $ accepted so readily in thi; country as it has been in France. 
rican statesman has died, broken-hearted, because he missed H vor 
this goal, In the career of ambition there is always some $ A Prerry Dress.—We have just seen, at a fashionable 
one who gets a bite out of the apple before you. ° dress-maker’s, a white muslin, scalloped out round the edge, 
It is often no better with literary distinction. To the § bordered with Valenciennes lace, and looped up over a 
few, indeed, fame comes at last. But even then, it does not plain blue silk petticoat; sky-biue ribbons, covered with 
always come without heart-burnings, or shattered nerves, 5 lace insertion, commenced at the waist and descended each 
or something else to make the apple disappointing. Who, } breadth of the skirt, looping it over the petticoat; a half- 
after reading of the closing years of Sir Walter Scott, that bodice of blue silk was to be worn over the high, white 
—- os is so full of tears, would be willing to take $ bodice. 


Wuo’s Brr My Appie?—You laugh, don’t you? That 
little fellow, crying with rage and disappointment, b : 
somebody has had a bite out of his apple, provokes you to 
mirth. And yet, if one was in a mood for moralizing, one 
might say that it was a0 more a laughing matter than ¢ 
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Tae Leapinc Magazine oF rts Kixp.—The Stoughton 
(Mass.) Sentinel says of this Magazine :—“ It is the cheapest, } ; 
as well as the leading one of its kind in the country in every 3 
feature.” The West Union (Iowa) Record says :—“It is the } 
cheapest Magazine in the world, and probably has a stronger ; 
hold on the popular heart than any other ladies’ magazine.” 3 
The Lafayette (Ind.) Advertiser says:—“No magazine of $ : 
equal worth is afforded for the price this is. Only two : 3 
dollars per annum, and to clubs at a lower rate.” The $ 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Press says:—“ We venture to say there $ 
is not a publication in the country that has a more talented ? 
corps of story writers.” And the Springfield Republican $ 
says :—*“In the department of fashion-plates, ge etc., ; 
the rule with Peterson is always 1 h 
variety, and profusion—of which this number is an ex- 
ample.” 





PILES LILI 


Firrsen Huyprep DoLtars.—The publisher of the “ Home 5 
Weekly,” one of the best of the Philadelphia literary papers, 3 
has just offered tempting premiums for good stories. He 2 
announces that he will give one thousand dollars for the ; 
best story, three hundred dollars for the second best, one $ 
hundred dollars for the third best, and fifty dollars each for 
the two next best. A committee of well known literary 3 
men is to make the choice. The storieg unsuccessfully com- 2 $ 
peting will be taken, by the publisher, at a fair valuation, 3 $ 
or will be subject to the orders of the respective writers. § 
The only restriction on the stories is, that the scene of each ° 3 
shall be American. These very liberal premiums ought to : 
bring out first-rate talent. It was for the “Home Weekly,” 
then known as the “Dollar Newspaper,” that Edgar A. Poe : 
wrote his prize story of “The Gold Bug.” 

Bs EARLY IN THE Fietp.—Do not be too late in Pati | 
your clubs for next year. We contemplate great improve- 5 
ments for 1866. “ Peterson” will be better than ever. Vastly ° $ 
more will be given, for the money, than by any other 3 
magazine. Talk to your friends about “ Peterson.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Anthony Trollope is the most 
charming of realistic novelists. He never rises to the ideal, 
but short of that he is perfect. In “Miss Mackenzie” some 
of his very best points come out. The heroine is the only 
character who is not hopelessly pl And yet, 
though we almost despise some of the people, and some } 
thut the author intends us to consider good, we are forced ; 
to confess they are true to life. Miss Mackenzie herself is } 
amiable, without being a fool, which is more than can be : 
said of Thackeray’s heroines. Between her three lovers } 
she has tronble enough; but she deports herself invariably 3 
with modesty, if not always with wisdom; and we learn, at 
last, to love her, in spite of her thirty-six years and her 
temporary weakness toward Mr. Rubb. Two of the best 3 
chapters are those in which Miss Mackenzie keeps a stall } 
at the Fair, and in which her cousin brings Sir John to $ 
book, and makes him propose to the heroine. 

The Martyr’s Monument. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York 
American News Company.—This is a capital summary ot 
the speeches, messages, orders, and proclamations, of Presi- } 
dent Lincoln, from the Presidential canvass of 1860 until , 
his assassination, April 14th, 1865. The volume is very § 
neatly got up, and ought to have a large sale. 


A Novel. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.— § 
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Miramichi. 


The scene of this story is laid in the province of New Bruns- ¢ 
wick. It is a religious novel, pleasantly told Like “ Hunted $ 
To Death,” it belongs to “Loring’s Railway Library,” the ; 
volumes of which are well printed and bound in paper } 
covers; and are just the thing for summer reading. 


The Gayworthys. By the outline of “ Faith Gartney’s 
Childhood.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Loring.—One of the 
very best books of its kind, which has appeared for some 
years, was “Faith Gartney’s Childhood.” But the present 
fiction, by the same author, is even superior to its prede- 
cessor. It is a story of New England life, with a good deal 
of religious feeling, but free from cant; and the characters 
are particularly well drawn. Joanna Gayworthy, Gersham 
Vorse, and aunt Prue, have all striking individuality. The 
heroine, Sary Gair, is also vigorously sketched. One of 
the best characters is wealthy Hoogs, whose quaint philo- 
sophy, delivered in her broad New England dialect, is deli- 
ciously refreshing. The book is full «* quiet pathos, and 
shows great versatility. The volu.ce is vory elegantly 
bound in cloth. 


Mildred Arkell. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers.—This is a new novel 
$ by Mrs. Wood, and is printed from the author’s MSS. 
It is full of action, as all her works are, so that the interest 

never flags. In the development of character, Mrs. Wood, 


$ as a general rule, is inferior to many other novelists, but 


no one surpasses her, and few equal her, in the absorbing 
curiosity she awakens by her plots. It is not easy to lay 
down one of her books till the end is reached; and it will 
be no easier, in the case of “ Mildred Arkell,” than in others 
of her stories. The volume is well printed. 


On Guard. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper @ Brothers—This is a writer comparatively un- 
known to American readers, but who is destined, we think, 
to become quite a favorite. “On Guard,” at least, is one of 
the best novels of the season. The characters are honestly 
sketched, which is saying a great deal. On this account, 
the heroine charms us in spite of her faults; and we even 
like Claude, her second lover, better than Stanley, whom 
she discards for him. The ultimate fate of the latter is un- 
necessarily hard, we think: and this is the only objection 
we have to make to the book. 


Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—We like this novel, in some re- 
spects, less than we do “On Guard.” The Saturday Re- 
view says truly of this excellent writer, that “the people 
she draws have plenty of vitality and distinctness; they 
are fresh and active, and she never confuses or bungles 
them.” It is, says the same high authority, “in elaborat- 
ing the airy harmless plots and counterplots of society” 
that her skill consists. 


Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields —The author of these capital 
essays is a poet as well as a critic, and inherits ablity, for 
he is the son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. The articles in this 
volume have very great merit. They are particularly re- 
markable for earnestness. 


The Squibob Papers. 1 vol.,12mo. By John Phenix. New 
York: Carleton.—A capital book of its kind, full of humor, 
and illustrated with comic illustrations by the author, who 
was one of the best writers of his class, if not the best, in 
8 America. He was a Capt. Derby. 

Hunted To Death. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
’ Loring—A story of love and adventure, which ends hap- 
} pily, and which will help to wile away the hours of travel. 
The volume is one of “ Loring’s Railway Library.” 

Wayside Blossoms. By Mary H. C. Booth. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co—A volume of poems, 
which show more than usual tenderness and grace: the 
book is very neatly printed and bound. 

Alfred Hogart’s Household. By Al Smith, 1 
vol.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A quiet sketch of 
domestic life, with touches of simple pathos. A very read- 
* able book. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 3 A German Side Dish.—Boil eight eggs quite hard, and 
ee § when cold, cut them in two lengthways. Take the yelks 
Sa Every receipt én this cool-book has been tested by a; out very carefully, pass them through fine sieve, and mix 
guage Aeuntegen. 3 them well with half a pint of cream, (or more, if required,) 
SOUPS. and then add pepper, salt, and herbs. Pour this sauce into 
Pumpkin Soup.—Take a quarter of a pumpkin, cut it in 3 a very flat pie-dish that will stand heat, and place the white 
pieces, after removing the rind and seeds; add three pints 3 half eggs carefully in it, arranging them in the form of a 
of water, some turnips, celery, potatoes, parsnips cut in $ star, or any other pattern preferred, Fill up the vacancy 
slices, as for Julienne; add two ounces of butter, salt, and 2 left in them by the yelks having been removed, with the 
pepper; let it stew slowly till the vegetables are done, and > same mixture, and strew a few bread-crumbs over them. 
the pumpkin reduced to a marmalade, This is very good, ¢ Bake this very slightly, just enough tu give it a bright 
but we prefer it made as follows: Boil in water about a ¢ yellow color, and serve it up in the dish in which it had 
quarter of a pumpkin till tender enough to pulp through 3 been baked. 
a tammy: to this puree add milk enough to make it the 3 
proper consistency, a blade of mace, or a little nutmeg; 3 
about two ounces of butter must first be stirred into the 3 
pulp. Season it to taste with either a little Cayenne or § 3 with salt, stirring it every day with a spoon; then boil very 
white pepper, arid salt. Before serving, add a few drops of 3 § gently for an hour, after which wring them through a 
orange-flower water, or you may in place add about an 3 coarse cloth to extract the juice; let it stand until the next 


ounce of sweet almonds, pounded fine. It is a delicate and ¢ N day; then strain off the sediment and boil the liquor gently 
delicious soup maigre. ; ; for an hour and a half with ginger, pepper, and allspice, a 


To Make Stock for Soup—On six pounds of beef pour six : few cloves and blades of mace, shalots, and some horse- 
quarts of water; put your soup-pot on a slow fire to heat 3 5 as wer it remain a day or two to settle, and pour it 
3 0 g 

Artichokes Pickled.—Boil the artichokes till you can pull 
the leaves off; take out the choke and cut away the stalk, 
but be careful that the knife does not touch the top; throw 
them into salt and water; when they have lain an hour, 
take them out and drain them; then put them into glasses 
or jars, and put a little mace ahd sliced nutmeg between; 
fill them with vinegar and spring water, and cover your 
jars close. 

Pickled Red Cabbage.—Take about a quarter of an ounce 
grease or fat. of cochineal, and put it into a little bag, and boil it with as 

Palestine Soup.—Use stock of white meat. Boil three or  ™UCh vinegar as you think enough for the cabbage, with a 
four potatoes, the same of onions, and at least adozen large little salt, and bay-salt; when it boils, scald the cabbage 
Jerusalem artichokes, until quite soft, and rub them down } With it, then boil it up again, and put a little ginger and 
to thicken the soup. Season to taste with pepper and salt, } P@PPeT into it; then put it somewhere to cool; when cold, 
and add a little cream, or a pint of milk. As the soup must } 3 put the cabbage into jars, put the pickle upon it, and tie it 
be quite white, great care must be taken as to the clean- § down. 
liness and brightness of all the utensils which are used. 


DOS. 
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PICKLES AND KETCHUP. 
Mushroom Ketchup.—Put a layer of mushrooms; sprinkle 


the soup; stew slowly an hour; then increase the fire till > 
it boils; skim it well as the scum rises until it is clear; 
then add some carrots, parsnips, turnips, leeks, celery, and 
an onion stuck with six cloves, and a few whole peppers. 

e vegetables will cause the scum to rise again, so it 
must be well skimmed. Then take off the soup-pot from 
the fire, and let it simmer by the side of it (or on a hot 
hearth) very slowly, keeping it closely covered. Let it 
stew six or eight hours. When it is done, it will be a pale 
gold color; strain it off for use, and carefully remove the 


ores. 








DESSERTS. 

A Rich Pudding —Stir a large tablespoonful of fine flour 
into a teacupful of new milk; then add a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, the well-beaten yelks of five eggs, and 
$ sufficient pounded loaf-sugar to sweeten the mixture, flavor- 
5 ing it with either vanilla, lemon, or almond, as desired. 
3 Mix these ingredients thoroughly together, and put them 
2 into a saucepan at the side of the fire; stir continually, and 
on no account allow the contents to boil, but only to thicken. 
Line a dish with puff-paste, and over it place a layer of pre- 
serves, (apricots, strawberries, or raspberries,) according to 
choice; then pour in the mixture. Whisk the whites of the 
eggs, 80 that they may be ready; put the pudding into the 


MEATS. 


Hung Beef—Take a piece of fiank or brisket of beef, and 
hang it up in the cellar as long ws it will keep good, and 
until it begins to be a little sappy. Then take it down, cut 
it into three pieces, and wash these, one piece after another, 3 
in sugar and water. Take a pound of saltpetre and two 3 
pounds of bay-saii, dry them, pound them fine, mix with 
them two or three spoonfuls of brown sugar, and rub the 
beef with it thoroughly all over. Strew a sufficient quan- ° 
tity of common salt all over it, and let the beef lie close 3 
until the salt is dissolved, which will be in about six ms 

: 
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seven days. Then turn it every other day for a fortnight, 
and after that hang it up in a warm—not in a hot place. § oven, and let it set well; then pour on the whites at the 
It may hang a fortnight in the kitchen; and when you want ° top, and sift some loaf-sugar over them, Put the pudding 
it, boil it in bay-salt and water until it is tender. It will H into the oven again, and let it bake for twenty miuutes. 
keep, when boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with a 3 It should be slightly brown at the top when cooked. It is 
greasy cloth, or putting it two or three minutes into boiling $ eaten hot. 
water, to take off any little mouldiness it may have. A Simple Marmalade Pudding—Take a quarter of a 
A Savory Stew of Veal.—Cut the knuckle intoabout four 3 pound of homemade marmalade, (that which is bought 
parts; cover it with cold water, and stew it for three hours $ ready-made is generally too thin and juicy for the purpose ;) 
very gently with two ounces of rice, some whole peppers, } melt two ounces of fresh butter before the fire; pound finely 
and a bunch of parsley tied up; the parsley should only $ two ounces of loaf-sugar, and add the well-beaten yelks of 
remain for a short time in the water, and then be taken out N three eggs, (each yelk must be beaten separately.) Warm 
and chopped up quite small. When the meat is cooked, it > $ one pint of new milk, and whisk all these ingredients 
should be put on a flat dish; some melted butter, in which + > together, adding, by degrees, three sponge cakes, which 
the chopped parsley has been put, should be served in a } must be broken up into the mixture. Pour all into a pud- 
tureen. Beat up two eggs, and pour them into the broth, $ ding-dish, and lay lightly and evenly on the top the whites 
3 of the three eggs, which must be beaten up with the loaf- 
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stirring it well at the time. A little white wine may be } 
added, if approved, and the broth be served separately with 
sippets of toast. 


¢ sugar until they resemble snow. Bake the pudding in 
a moderate oven from an hour to an hour and a quarter 
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Nursery Pudding.—To use up the crusts. Put your crusts ; should be lighted some time beforehand, to insure a good 
into a large basin, with any other pieces of stale bread you $ solid body of heat. If the oven is not hot enough, add more 
may happen to have; pour over them as much hot milk as $ fire to it. 
you think they will absorb; cover close, and let them soak Bread and tea-cakes made with milk eat best when new, 
all night. Beat thoroughly one or two eggs, according to 3 as they become stale sooner than others. 
your quantity of bread; add, on the samesprinciple, raisins, Never keep your bread or cakes in wooden boxes or 
stoned, and sweeten at discretion. Then work in a little 3 drawers, but in tin boxes or earthen pans, with covers. 
flour to solidify the materials; butter your basin well, and Crust, Short, and Rich, but not Sweet.—To eight ounces 
boil from an hour and a half to two hours, as your pudding § of fine flour, rub in well six ounces of butter, and make it 
is larger or smaller. ; into « stiffish paste with a little water; beat it well, roll it 
Apples a la Frangipane.—Having peeled and cored a 3 thin, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
dozen apples, cut them in slices, and place them in a deep 3 Citron Cake,—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, then 
dish, having first sprinkled powdered sugar over it, and 3 weigh one pound of fine flour, one pound of sifted loaf-sugar, 
spread it thinly with apricot jam, and very thin slices of § half a pound of almonds (cut small,) quarter of a pound of 
butter over that. Mix one ounce of potato-flour with one $ candied citron, and the same of lemon-peel (cut into strips.) 
pint of cream, (or new milk, if cream cannot be had,) a } Beat up eight eggs separately, then mix the above ingre- 
small piece of butter, and sugar to taste. Stir it over the ; dients in the following order: First, the butter to a cream, 
fire till it begins to boil, then pour it over the apples, and ; then the eggs, then the flour, and beat these continuously 
bake the whole in a moderate oven. for one hour, then add the other ingredients, flavoring the 
Bread Omelet.—Break six eggs, season;them with pepper ; whole with almond or orange, according to taste. Line 
and salt, or sweeten with sugar, if preferred; add a good } with paper the tins or dishes in which the cakes are to be 
tablespoopful of finely-grated bread-crumbs made of stale } baked; and previous to dropping in the mixture, beat up 
bread. Beat the whole well together, and fry in the same 3 into it half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda mixed ina 
manner as for the plain omelet. This omelet requires a ; very small quantity of new milk. Bake in a moderate oven. 











little more attention in the dressing than those which are 
made without bread, being more liable to burn and break. 
It is an excellent accompaniment to preserved apricot, or 
any other description of rich jam. 

Ex ical Pudding.—Take two tablespoonfuls of rice, 
put it into a small saucepan, with as much water as the 
rice will absorb. When boiled enough, add a pinch of salt; 
then set it by the fire until the rice is quite soft and dry. 
Throw it up in a dish, add two ounces of butter, four table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca, and a pint and a half of milk, sugar to 
the taste, a little grated nutmeg, and two eggs beaten up. 
Let it all be well stirred together, and baked an hour. 

Water Pudding.—To eight tablespoonfuls of water, add 
the juice and rind of one lemon, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, the yelks of four eggs, 
and the whites beaten toa froth. Bake it for one hour in 
a slow oven. 

Snowdon Pudding.—Half a pound of beef suet, shred very 
fine and small, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of bread- 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls orange marmalade, three eggs, 
raisins round the mould; boil three hours; wine sauce. 





CAKES. 


For Making and Baking Cakes.—Currants are so fre- 
quently used in cakes, that you should be very particular in 
having them nicely washed, dried, and all sticks and stones 
taken from them, and then put before the fire to dry, for if 
damp, they will make cakes and puddings heavy; before 
you use them, dust a little flour lightly over them. 

Eggs should be always a long time beaten, the whites 
and yelks separate, taking out the tread. 

Sugar should be well pounded, and sifted through a drum 
or lawn sieve, and kept well dried. 

Lemon-peel should be either rubbed on sugar, or grated 
fine, and some sifted sugar sprinkled amongst it to keep it 
a good color. 

The lightness of ail cakes depends upon the whipping of 
them, and at last being well incorporated. 


; A Good Family Bun Loaf—About four pounds of flour 
and a spoonful of salt put into a kneading-pan or basin, rub 
$ into this about half a pound of clean dripping, add one 
’ pound both of stoned raisins and nicely picked currants; 
$ beat three or four eggs well, add them to a cupful of yeast 
Sand sufficient warm milk or water, and pour this into the 
3 flour; stir all thoroughly well together, cover over, and set 
: it before the fire for about three-quarters of an hour, when 
‘knead up again, and put into buttered bread-tins and set 
$ before the fire to rise, and in about half an hour put them 
§ into the oven to bake. 
° Fanchonettes.—These are most delicious, and very useful 
as a pretty supper dish. Put two ounces of flour into a 
saucepan, with three of sugar, one of butter, one of pounded 
1 ds, some | n-peel, two yelks of eggs, and oye whole 
egg, a little salt, and half a pint of milk. Place the sauce- 
pan on the fire, and let the mixture set like a cream. Line 
§ some tartlet tins with puff-paste and fill them up with the 
2 preparation; place them on a tin, and bake the fanchonettes 
$ in a brisk oven. Take them out when about three parts 
$ done; put some whipped egg on each, sprinkle sugar over 
2 them, and put them into the oven aguin to finish the baking. 
3 A Good Receipt for a Soda Loaf.—One pound of flour, 
2 half a pound of butter, half a pound of moist sugar, three 
> eggs, one teacupful of milk, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
§ soda; rub the butter into the flour, add the sugar, whisk 
: the eggs well, stir them into the flour, etc., with the milk; 
$ dissolve the soda in the milk, and beat the whole up to- 
$ gether with a wooden spoon for some time; it should not 
3 be allowed to stand, but be placed in the oven immediately, 
: in a small loaf-tin with paper round well buttered. Bake 
$ for nearly an hour in a moderate oven. 
; Ammonia Cakes.—These will keep fresh for any length 
‘ of time. They are made as follows: One pound of flour, 
2 one pound of currants, quarter of a pound of butter, six 
3 ounces of sugar, half a pint of cream, a piece of ammonia 
$ rather larger than a filbert, and three eggs, leaving out one 
$ white. The cake should not be cut for a fortnight. 





PPLIPLLILDPY A PIP. 


If you use yeast to your cakes they will require less but- 3 Cheese Biscuits, to Eat with Cheese.-—-Take as much flour 
ter and eggs, and will eat equally as light and rich; but if § as you want for your biscuits, and with skim milk mix it 
the leaven be only of milk, flour, and water, it becomes ; into a very stiff paste, after which roll it out to about the 
more tough than if the butter was at first put with the in- { thickness of a penny, then cut it into small pieces, the size 
gredients, and the dough set to rise by the fire. 3 of a shilling, and, after rolling them out very thin, bake 

The heat of your oven is of particular importance for ; them ih a quick oven. 
baking cakes or pastry—more particularly large cakes—as } Kringles—Beat well the yelks of eight, the whites of two 
at first, if not pretty brisk, they will not rise; if likely to ‘ eggs; mix with four ounces of butter just warmed, and with 
brown too quick at the top, put a piece of paper upon the ; this one pound of flour and four ounces of sugar to a paste. 
top of the cake so as not to touch the batter. The oven ‘ Roll into thick biscuits; prick thes, and bake on tin plates. 
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FASHIONS FOR 1}. tele chet sigean 
‘ SANTTARY. $ ‘Suont Waiets, with; tb plaite.in the skirt, at the ships, 

For Corns.— Apply a piece of linen, saturated in olive oil, dare talked of. This approaches the Empire style, and would 
to the corns night and morning, and let it remain on them > S accord with the present mode of dressing the hair; but 
dutingithe day, it will be found to prove 8 slow but certain ; other prophets inform us that double skirts, the upper one 
cure; they will wear out of the toe, and some of the corns * of different color or pattern from the under one, and looped 
may be picked out after the oil has been nsed for a time, < up in the Louis XV. style, will be the fashion. Whatever 
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but care should be taken not to irritate the toe. 

Immersing the Feet in Hot Water—Remember never to 
have the foot-hath so hot as to ocasion a disagreeable sen- 
sation—this would drive the blood a tiddeaas ton ton 
drawing it from it. If possible, when bathing 
have @ warm bath for the hands also; ie object 1 
bring the heat to the extremities. 

Antidote Against Poison —Wundreds of lives might have 
been saved by a knowledge of this simple receipt—a large 
teaspoonful of made mustard mixed ina tambler of warm 


“water, and swallowed as soon as possible; it acts as an in- 


stant emetic, “nora powerful to remove all that is 


best White honey, and a Welle grven onge tn. finip 
mix all well together, and rub the teeth and gums 
it every night and morning. - “ 

Thoth-Ache.—Pulvotixe abort vqual pétte of scbamott salt 








with 





and alum. Get as much cotton as will fill the tooth; damp’ 


it; put it in the mixture, and place it in the tooth, This is 
also a good mixture for cleansing the teeth. , 

an ounce of well-roasted coffee In three 
ounces of boiling water, and having strained the fluid, aci-"’ 
dulate it with lemon nice. The whole is given at once, 
five hours before the paroxysm. 

Weak Byes—There is no better receipt than gold water. 
Stuice plentifully, not only the eyes, but the ears, especially 
the orifice, 

Gargle for Sore Throat.—Tincture myrrh, two drachms; 
common water, four ounces; vinegar, halfan ounce. Mix. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fre. 1.—Hovse Dress or Burr Aupaca, trimmed with blue 
velvet. 

Fig, 1.—Eventne Dress or Peari-Go1orep SiLK.—The 
skirt is very long, and finished with a puffing of silk at the ; 
bottom. The basque slopes very much &t the back, and is ~ 
trimmed with a deep goat’s-hair fringe, with pearl-colored 
silk fringe intermixed. 

Fig. ut.—Watxkine Dress or Warre ALpaca—The petti- 
coat, skirt, and basque are trimmed with golden brown 
silk. 

Fie. tv.—Carpiace Dress.—The under dress is of blue 
and white striped silk. The upper dress of blue silk. The 
under dress has a high body and long sleeves, whilst the 
under dress has a low body, and only caps for sleeves. 

Frio. v.—WALaine Dress or NANKEEN-CoLoRED FouLarn, 
trimmed with gimp, and looped up over a petticoat of the 
same material. 

Fie. vi-—Carniace Dress or Gray 811k, trimmed with 
white guipure over black. 

GeneraL Remarks.—September being an intermediate 
month, as it were, nothing is as yet decided for late fall 
and winter fashions. There is still a great inclination dis- 
played to have all the toilet match in color, skirt, petti- 2 
coat; basque, parasol, and gloves,are all of one hue. The 
bonnet may be of a different color, but with (rising 
which assimilates. 

Dectpep Cuanaes are predicted in the make of dresses, } 
but: nothing very novel has as yet appeared. It is hinted } 
that the enormous quantity of trimming now in use will be 
dispensed with. We hope so, for it is certainly not elegant. 


may be decided:on in Paris, the head-quarters of the vola- 
tile goddess, will take some time to become universal here. 

Tax GariBaLpI Ropes, and pretty little jackets, with 
white under bodies, are as popular as when first intro- 
duced for young girls. This fashion is both jaunty and 
economical, as old skirts, with worn vut bodies, can thus be 
int made useful. 

Ssoquas still continue to fit the figure rather closely. We 
do not know as yet what the winter fashions will produce 
in the way of out-door coverings. Scarfs have been some- 
what worn during the warm weather, and, when well put 
on, nothing can be more graceful. 

Bonnets have undergone a‘decided change in Paris. Here 
the small fandon, or half-handkerchief style, is the only 


as ae dibeck ta tne ler, tiro fath of a) thing worn as yet;‘but, our taste for novelty is so strong, 


-that'we have no doubt the-pretty, becoming bit of head- 
Aress which we now call a bonnet, will be displaced by the 
Empire: bonnet, with the large, flat crown. We give an 
engraving of this style of bonnet in our wood-cuts. A cor- 
‘respondent says )that we “must not imagine that this shape 
which has triurophed is at all large; on the contrary, it is a 
consolation to find it is rather small than otherwise. The 
crown is flat- and’ wide, the curtain is not more than the 
breadth of two fingers in width, and it is made of the same 
straw. as the bonnet, being sewn to the crown quite flat 
without any pleat.” & 

Tue Fice Trinine, on Bonne? Caps, have also somewhat 
altered. Tufts.of tulle, bows of ribbon, and bunches of 
flowers have all given place to flat bandelettes, with a but-* 
> terfly, humming-bird, a leaf, or single flower. 
Tue Hair is now dressed in a much more simple style 
} than for two or three years past. The huge disfiguring 
$ puffs in front have given place to little curls, or plain bands 
3 somewhat frizzed and turned carelessly back. Masses of 
2 very light ringlets are worn at the back of the hair some- 
3 times, but a large, full twist, such as was fashionable many 
3 years ago, is worn also.. We do not mean to say that 
< “waterfalls” are not worn, but they are moderate in etize, 
>and are placed higher on the head. We give one of the 
§ prettiest styles of dressing the hair in a wood-cnt this 
< month, 

Ear-Rines, NECKLACES, ETC., are a good deal. worn yet, 
and have not decreased in size. Steel ear-rings and brooches 
are as popular as ever. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress oF BLUE PoPLin For A Lirtie Giri.—lt is 
trimmed with black velvet, and long hanging buttons. 
5 Fre. u.—A Giri’s Dress or NANKBEN-COLORED FouLaRpD, 
3 striped with white. Ooat of Nankeen-colored cloth. Chinese 
; hat, with a blue ring. 
$ Fie. m1.—Dress or ScaRLeT CASHMERE, for a small child. 
2. Fie. rv.—A Youne Lapy’s Dress or Bivuz 811K.—It is scal- 
: loped and bound with velvet, and trimmed with black vel- 
$ vet buttons. It is square in the neck, and worn with a 
3 white plaited chemisette with long sleeves. Blue velvet 
3 bandelettes in the hair. 
; Fig. v.—Dress ror A Young Girt —The skirt is of gray 
poplin, trimmed with black, A black velvet coat-jacket is 
5 
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worn over @ white under body. Gray felt hat and plume. 
§ Fre. vi.—Litrie Boy’s Dress or Dank Biur CaASHMERE.— 
; Black velvet jacket, black gaiters, and black Scotch cap, 
Fig. vil.—Dress ror A Boy Somewsat OLDER.—Dark gray 
pants and jacket, trimmed with blue. 
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BRAHAM 


SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price $1.00 in Cloth ; 


MRS. LINCOLN AND HER 80N ROBERT, AT*THE TOMB OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE, SERVICES, MARTYRDOM, AND FUNERAL OF 


LINCOL 


or 75 Cents in Paper. 


Just issued, and will be sent everywhere, at once, Free of Postage, on Receipt of Retail Price. 
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Four New Books.—Just issued, and will be sent Free of Postage, on Reosipt of Retail Price, | 





TLEOSTRATRD LIFE, SERVICES, MARTYR- 
DO AND FUNERAL OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, Sixteenth President .of the United States. With a 
full history of his Life; Assassination; Death, and Funeral. 
His career as a Lawyer and Politician ; his services in Con- 
gress; with his Speeches, mations, Acts, and services 
as President of the United States, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army aud Navy, from the time of his first Inauguration as 
President of the United States until the night of his assassiua- 
tion. Only full and complete edition, with a full history of the 
assassination of the President, by distinguished eye-witnesses 
of it. Mr. Lincoln's Death-bed scenes, and a fali account of the 
Foneral Ceremonies from the time his remains were placed in 
the East Room at the White House, until they were finally con- 
signed to their last resting place, in Oak Ridge Cemetery, at 
Springfield, Hlinois; with Addresses and Sermons by the Hon. 
Sebayler Colfax: Hon. Peers Bancroft; Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher ; General Walbridge ; Bishop Simpson, ete., with a fall 
account of the pursait, apprebension, and death of the 
a Portrait 


assassin, Booth. ident Lincoln, and ten 
other Hlustrative en? oo a 
ati er principal scenes relating to the work, etc. Price Seventy- 


9 
#2 cents in paper, or One Dollar in cloth. Agents supplied 
with the paper cover edition at Five Dollars a dozen, fifty 
copies for Twenty Dollars, or $37.50 a hundred; or with the 
cloth edition at Eight Dollars a dozen, fifty copies for Thirty 
Dollars, or Sixty Dollars a hundred. 


THE LIF P HES, AND SERVICES OF 
re; DREW 3 SaNSON Seventeenth President of the 
United States. With a full History of his Life; his career as a 

Tailor Boy, Alderman, Mayor, Legislator, State Senator, Gover- 

nor ot Tennessee, aud his services in Congress, with his Speeches 

on the Rebellion, and the part taken ~ 4 him from the first out- 
break’ of the War, with his Speeches, Proclamations, Acts and 
services since becoming President of the United States. With 
his Portrait. Complete in one large volume. Price 75 cents in 
paper, or One Dollar in cloth. Agents supplied with the paper 
cover edition at Five Dollars a dozen, fifty copies for $20.00, or 
$37.50 a hundred; or with the cloth edition at Bight Dollars 
a dozen, fifty copies for $30,000, or Sixty Dollars a hundred. 





World to buy or send for a; 
T. 
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LIFE, CAMPAIGNS 


ILLUSTRATED 
LIHUTENANT-GENERAL 


SERVICES OF 


GRANT. With a fall History of bis Life, Campaigns aud Bat 


tlea, and his Orders, Reports, and Correspondewee with the War 
Department and the President in relation to them, from the 


time he first took the field in this war until the present time. | 


With a portrait of General Grant, and other Illustrative en- 
gravings of the Battles of Fort Donelson; Battle of Chatta- 
nooga; General Lee’s surrender to General Grant ; the Union 
army entering Richmond, ete. Price 75 cents in paper, or One 


Dollar in cloth. Agents supplied with the paper cover edition | 
$20.00 ; or $37.50 a | 


at Five Dollars a dozen, or fifty copies for 
hundred ; or with the cloth edition at Bight Dollars a dozen, 
fifty copies for Thirty Dollars, or Sixty Dollars a hundred. 


TRIAL 
SINS 
TON, D. C., May and June, 1865, for the MURDER OF PRE- 
SIDENT LINCOLN. This is the only complete and unabridged 

edition published, containing all the suppressed evidence. It 


is a fall and verbatim Report of the Testimony of all the Wit- 
nesses exam ‘ned, with the Arguments of Conneel on both sides ; 


the Verdict of the Military Commission ; the President’s appro- , 


val of it. The Execution and scenes on the senffold; with a 


Sketeh of the Life of ali the Conspirators, and Portraits and Il- ; 


of all the principal. persons and scene« 


lustrative Engravin 
er and trial. Price 50 cents in pap. r, $4.00 


relating to the mu 
a dozen, or $28.00 a hundred ; or a finer edition in cloth, 


riee 
$1.59 a copy, #12 00 a dozen, or over 25 copies, 90 cents a. } 


WANTED. 


AGENTS, CANVASSERS, BOOKSELLERS, and PEDLARS, are 
wanted im every town and village in the United States, who can 
make Ten Dollare « Day at it, to engage in reliing these bouk« 
ply in person, or uddress your orders with cash enclosed for 
atever quantity of each book you may wish to start with, 





A 

wh 
to T. B. N & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, and your orders will be filled at once, and the booke seot 









you 


r rst express after receipt of order. We have agents now 
making and Dall 


fteen larsa day selling them. Send for 


Can Circular containing instructiuns. 

All of the tabove books age published and for sale at Retail an@Wholevale, at the Cheapest Book Ilouse in the 
of any kinds of books you may wishQwhich is at 

re ERS, 3)! 





Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
with a te : at tent 
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AND EXECUTION OF THE ASSAB-| 
AND CONSPIRATORS AT WASHING- | 
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FARMS IN_ ‘ILLINOIS. 


——_—+<>-2—__- — 


900, 000 ACRES 


OF THE 


BEST FARMING LANDS, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 
AT LOW! PRICHS. a | 


7” oe + ———_—_—— 
Th@-Illinois Central Railroad extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Ghiro, in the extreme 
southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirtaew mmes 1 north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake 


{ Michigan—altogether a length of. 704wiles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in no 
, MM&gnee at a greater dightice than fifteen miles. 
, aaa 
oa Ulinois. ~ 
area. development of Illinois, its steady increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, and its eapacity to produce cheap food, are 
matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal 
crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 





eentral and southern districts of the State, and are supplied to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the Hient railway facilities 
insuring a quick market in all these places. 


Lumber. 

While Illinois is destitute of pine, the forrests abound in oak, 
cypress, black walnut and poplar; and in Southern Mlinois the 
530,581 ,408 bushels; wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690, | lumbering business isa large and profitable ope. Many saw 
064 bushels; of which the farms ef Illinois yielded 138,356, 135 mills are in operation near the railway stations, the building 
bushels of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat: and | materials are furnished’ at extremely low rates. For several 
24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of | years Chicago has ra 6a asthe cheapest as well as one of the 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one- | Jargest lumber ofthe country, water communication 
“Seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. being direct with thé great pine districts of the.North. . 


ate gh eager, a | Inducements to Settlers. 
e-eminently the first in the li rain- r , The attenti , 8 se limi j e 
Illinois is also the great cattle State of the Union. Its fertile | ghase pee mt ate Hag am rene ate rat 
prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, | to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central Railroad 
sheep, horses and mules; and in the important interest of pork Company has sold 1,400,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual 
packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding | settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggre- 
of these prairie Jands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, | gato of sales than in any one year since the opening of the road. 
offers to farmers with capital the most*profitable results. The | the farms are sold in tracts of farty or eighty acres, suited to | 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which | tho settler with limited eapital, or in Iarger tracts, as may be 
is more than half a million tons larger than the crop of any other | pequired by the capitalist and stock raiser. The soil is of’ un 
State, excepting only New York. surpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low; 
Fruit. churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the 

Almost all the fruits of the temperate latitude are produced in length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all 
Illinois. Peaches, pears, plums, strawberries, and every varicty | the great markets is made easy through wet canals and 
of garden vegetables, are produced in great abundance in the | rivers. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of Jands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or forcash. A deduction of 
ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy forcash. Although lands in IHiuois have advanced.in price during 
the past year, the advance is as yet slight as compared with all other articles. There is at this time a large demand for lands, 
and the low prices at which they are yet offered by this Company present unusuelinducements for profitable investment. 

‘EXAMPLE: 
Forty acres at $10 per acre, on short credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three years, 
at six per cent. interest, advance, each year. Pe 
NTEREST. PRINCIPAL. INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
Cash Payment, $100 00 Payment in two year a eeaacas $6 00 100 00 
nwo 100 00 | 
The Same Land muzy be Purchased for 8360 Cash. 
Full information on all points, together with mAps, showing the exact lecation of Lands, will be furnished on application j 


in person or by letter, to 
LAND COMMISSIONER, Mlinois Central R. R, t. Co., Chicago, illinois. } 
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